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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the t bce — whether directed to his name or 
sSother’s or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
HOPE. 


BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, 





In the darkest night 
There are threads of light 
Which will weave away 
To the realm of day; 
In the lashing sea 
Lurks melody ; 

In the heart of wrong 
Is a cleansing song. 
From no soul once born 
Has the crushing scorn 
Of a world out-trod 
The life-germ of God. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The good seed is growing everywhere. 
In Florida, Senator Wall has introduced a 
bili to secure woman a vote on the liquor 
question. He is supported by the suffrage 
society of Bartow, which has petitioned 
for this bill. 


«++ 
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Delaware bas raised the age of protec- 
tion for girls from seven years to fifteen. 
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The municipal woman suffrage bill in 
the Michigan House of Representatives re- 
ceived 38 yeas to 50 nays—the best vote 
ever given for woman suffrage in Michigan. 





se 


The R. I. Senate has passed a bill re- 
quiring the employers of women or minors 
to provide seats for them, and let them sit 
down in the intervals of work. The Bos- 
ton city ordinance to the same effect is 
very generally evaded. Employers pro- 
vide the seats, but they let it be under- 
stood that any saleswoman who sits down 
on one will be immediately discharged. 
Cannot some way be found to render the 
a provisions of the law more effec- 

ve? 
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At the election for school trustee last 
week, the women of Belvidere, N. J., 
voted for the first time. A local paper 
says: 

The fair politicians held a number of 
Caucuses, and cast their first ballots for 
John Simerson, editor of the Warren Jour- 
nal, who is a Ganecal favorite among the 

e was elected by a large 
majority.” 
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The New Orleans Times-Democrat ac- 
cepts the statement of certain liquor organs 
the women who voted in Kansas were 
chiefly the demi-monde; and expresses 
puzzled by the fact that the Kansas 
Papers generally seem so well satisfied 
with the law, under the circumstances. 
Puzzle would be inexplicable if the 
statement as to the class of women who 
Voted were true, The only answer to the 
riddle is the old one—“The boy lied.” Ex- 
from a number of Kansas papers, 
Published in another column, give a bird’s- 
*ye view of the elections. 
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The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
its disbelief in the sensational 
tories adverse to woman suffrage in Kan- 
*#8, and the Union and Advertiser sent a 








elsewhere—that it was the same anti-suf- 
frage reporter who was proved to have 
borne false witness about Mrs. Gougar, 
who also caused it to be telegraphed over 
the country that the election in Leaven- 
worth was extremely disorderly, and that 
the canvass and election had resulted in 
divisions in families and churches, and 
ruthless attacks upon female reputations. 
Miss Anthony said: 

“This picture is altogether false. The 
election was entirely orderly and fairly 
conducted—at least, it was fairly conduct- 
ed by the law and order party. While we 
did not secure the mayor, we secured a 
majority of the council, so that the mayor 
will not have that body to aid him in frus- 
trating efforts to enforce the laws.” 

‘Ts it true that woman suffrage has suf- 
fered by this struggle, and been shown to 
be impracticable, save in the rural dis- 
tricts?” 

“Not at all. The friends of woman suf- 
frage feel that they have made a great ad- 
vance. They were successful in every city 
in the State except Leavenworth, and 
would have succeeded there, in spite of 
the mayor and his saloons and houses of 
ill-fame, but for the perverted and mis- 
represented interview with Mrs. Gougar.” 
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The Connecticut Legislature raised the 
age of protection for girls from ten years 
to fourteen. Then the legislators, struck 
with alarm as it seemed, straightway 
passed a bill making blackmail punishable 
with $5,000 fine, or ten years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. The extreme legal penalty 
for seducing a girl under age is $1,000 fine 
and one year’s imprisonment for the first 
offence, $2,000 fine and three years’ im- 
prisonment for a repetition. The protec- 
tors of women have in this instance pro- 
tected themselves by a penalty five times 
as great as that which they have decreed 
against the enemies of minor girls. 
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A considerable amount of interesting 
matter is unavoidably crowded out this 
week, including the report of Senator 
Harlan’s speech. 
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All the evidence from Wyoming goes to 
show that woman suffrage has benefited 
politics, and has not hurt women. In the 
absence of any counter testimony, oppo- 
nents fall back upon the fact that there 
are only a few thousand women in Wyo- 
ming, and assert that, therefore, the experi- 
ment proves nothing. But if three or four 
thousand women can vote without making 
their three or four thousand homes unhap- 
py; it points to the probability that three or 
four hundred thousand women could do 
the same. If woman suffrage is essen- 
tially bad in principle, it ought to work 
badly on a small scale as well as on a large 
one. Strychnine will kill one woman as 
soon as twenty. A full dose of suffrage 
has been taken annually by three or four 
thousand women for eighteen years, and 
they are none the worse. The irresistible 
conclusion is that political equality cannot 
be so bad for women as has been supposed. 

**Professor,” said a student in the bot- 
‘any class, “is there any way in which I 
can tell, with positive certainty, whether 
this is a mushroom or a toadstool?” 

“Yes,” said the professor; ‘‘eat it. If 
it is a mushroom, you will live; if itis a 
toadstool, you will die.” 

The test of experiment is infallible. 
Yet, in spite of the ample evidence in 
favor of woman suffrage wherever it has 
been tried, people still go on asking, ‘‘Is 
it a mushroom or a toadstool ?” 


o> 
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A Rhode Island woman, who helped at 
the polls to distribute ballots in favor of 
the recent woman suffrage amendment, 
writes to the Union Signal: 

‘There were many amusing and many 


sad incidents connected with the day’s 
work at the polls; and I dare aver that 





every woman who went there came away 


with a stronger conviction than ever that 
the average woman would vote as intelli- 
ntly and wisely as the average man. 
ne of the most pathetic incidents of 
which I have heard occurred in one of the 
ward rooms in Providence. A man ap- 
proached his wife, who was bo ace agen 
the ‘approved’ ballots very modestly 
quietly, and perhaps, for this very reason, 
more effectively than her husband desired : 
‘Wife,’ said he, ‘you had better go home. 
This is no place for you; there are sev- 
eral drunken men here.’ With a sad 
look she replied, in a low tone: ‘I have 
seen drunken men at home; that is wh 
I am here.’ He said no more, but too 
part of the ballots from her hand, and 
stood by her side as long as she re- 
mained, urging his friends to ‘vote for 
geet women in the government.’ One of 
half-amusing incidents was this: A 
lady a an old gentleman and of- 
fered which he struck down vi- 
elently with his hand, sa , in @ roar- 
ing tone, which drew attention of 





those in the remotest corner of the hall, 
‘Woman, did you ever read the fourteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians? ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ 
she answered, sweetly ; ‘and when seeking 
light upon this very subject did you, sir, 
ever read the thirteenth chapter in the 
same way? I hope you will, for I believe 
you are seeing ‘‘only in part,” and “through 
a glass darkly.” ’ He went growling to 
the ballot-box with his vote all ready to 
ee but paused, turned, and left the 
hall. In about an hour he returned, and 
going to the lady, said: ‘I will not vote 
against you; perhaps you are right.’ So 
a soft answer turned away wrath once 
more. 


26 
>? 


And now good women of Wichita, Kan., 
where it was said that only two hundred 
women voted, and those chiefly the demi- 
monde, are writing indignant letters to the 
papers, stating that between three and four 
hundred women voted, and that there were 
not more than half a dozen “‘disreputables” 
among them. ‘There seems to have been a 
remarkable amount of lying done about 
that Kansas election. 

—————_+¢0—_____ 


WORK OF CHICAGO WOMEN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Coming direct from the ‘‘Hub” to this 
greatest of Western cities, with not a little 
homesick feeling at my heart in parting 
from that glorious band of unwearied 
workers in the woman’s cause, among 
whom I had found many dearly beloved 
friends during my five years’ sojourn in 
Boston, I have been closely noting, as far 
as my limited opportunities as ‘‘a stranger 
among strangers” would allow, the status 
of that cause in this metropolis of the West. 
My sources of information have not been 
so extensive as I could have wished, but 
I have gleaned enough to make me think 
that a letter on the subject may be of in- 
terest to Eastern readers. 

Of woman’s work directly relating to 
suffrage I cannot tell you anything defin- 
ite, as I have been able to get to but one 
suffrage meeting. ‘The daily papers do not 
advertise them very promiuently. I have 
not been able to find out their days or 
places. At that meeting not many were 
present, but the names of the speakers 
were familiar as well-known speakers. 
Among these were Mrs. Catherine V. 
Waite, editor of the new and fine-looking 
quarterly, Zhe Legal Times; Miss Martin, 
a Chicago lady lawyer, the author of an 
article on **The Admission of Women to 
the Bar;” Mrs. Ida Roby, head of the 
Woman’s Lecture Bureau; Mrs. Mary E. 
Bundy, wife of the publisher and editor of 
the Religio-Philosophical Journal (and his 
competent business assistant as well) ; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, president 
of the Chicago Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Harbert announced the forma- 
tion of branch associations in different parts 
of the city (four or five, I think). Their 
days of meeting being near each other, in- 
terfered with the attendance. Mrs. Harbert 
also stated that much of the active suffrage 
work of this State had been taken up by 
the W. C. T. U. as a legitimate part of the 
temperance work. This was good news, 
remembering that only within two or three 
years has that organization recognized the 
power of the ballot as essential to success. 
To the earnest efforts and convincing elo- 
quence of Miss Frances Willard, this re- 
sult is mainly due. 

The leading Chicago daily papers, with 
the honorable exception of the Jnter-Ocean 
(which has two bright Boston woman suf- 
fragists among its regular contributors, 
“A. §S. B.” and Lilian Whiting), are de- 
cidedly unfavorable to woman suffrage. 
Labored editorials frequently appear in 
them on the various phases of the woman 
question, which are surprising in their fos- 
silized expressions of opinion. The time- 
worn objections which twenty-five years 
ago were offered by the press, and have 
been since over and over again refuted, 
are here gravely served up again to the 
wide-awake Westerners, as if they were 
original enough to be patented. One 
grows tired and contemptuous in face of 
such density. The cleaning of the Augean 
Stables could not have been a more dis- 
couraging labor than is the obligation of 
answering over and over these superficial 
objections, dignified by the name of argu- 
ments. I enclose you specimens of such 
editorials from the Times, Herald, Tribune, 
and Journal, which will show you the gen- 
eral temper of the Chicago press, and how 
little women have to expect from them in 
the way of justice, or fair treatment of 
their claim to equal rights. 

And this, in the face of the active part 
which women are in the moral and 
intellectual work of the city! TheWomen’s 








Club is doing excellent work, as a Chicago 
correspondent of the Christian Register 
shows, in its establishment of a Woman’s 
Physiological Institute, of a Protective 
Agency for Women and Children, and of 
an Industrial Art Association; also, in its 
work in behalf of kindergartens, and train- 
ing-schools for servants. 

At one of its meetings, when the labor 
guestion was under discussion, I was 
greatly pleased with the strong, sensible 
manner of its treatment by the four essay- 
ists, and by those who took part in the 
after discussion. Mrs. Mary E. Bundy 
presented a rapid but thorough survey of 
the ‘History of the Organization of La- 
bor.” ‘I'he Labor Question from the Work- 
ingman’s Standpoint” was the title of 
Mrs. C. K. Sherman’s paper, read by Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley. Mrs. W. M. Salter, wife 
of the pastor of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, gave a résumé of the experiments so 
far made in co-operative labor, in which 
she made reference to a successful attempt 
at co-operation on a small scale by some 
sewing girls of this city. The concluding 
essayist, Miss Beedy, in a fine paper full 
of practical illustrations, showed ‘*The 
Duty Owed by Capitalists to Labor.” 
Among those who participated in the dis- 
cussion of these papers were Dr. Lelia G. 
Bedell and Ada C. Sweet. 

Last week I attended, at the Grand Opera 
House, the seventeenth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Chicago Woman’s 
Medical College. Twenty-five graduates 
were presented with diplomas, certifying 
their right to write themselves M. D.s 
Several were presented with certificates of 
honor. A large, attentive, and interested 
audience was present. Rows of seats were 
filled with young men whom I took to be 
medical students. When I saw those 
twenty-five earnest, intellectual-looking 
young women on the platform, accepting 
with quiet dignity at the hands of “grave 
and reverend seignors” the honors which, 
but a few years ago, were held the special 
prerogatives of a privileged and highly- 
endowed class of men, and when I remem- 
bered that the welcoming of these women 
into this profession was the result of a long 
and arduous struggle by women against 
popular prejudice, professional class feel- 
ing, prophecies of failure and of evil, and 
every possible discouragement; when I 
considered what glorious gain it meant for 
woman and humanity, and when I thought 
of the self-denial and consecration to an 
aim which the entrance upon a profession 
so recently denied their sex, meant, on the 
part of these earnest girls, I could not keep 
the quick tears of gladness from my eyes. 
But I wiped them away as covertly as pos- 
sible, fearful lest some sympathetic male 
observer might conclude that I was weep- 
ing over “the degradation of my sex.” It 
was 4 relief tothe repressed tumult of hal- 
lelujahs within me, when the fine orchestra 
burst forth every now and then into what 
my mood interpreted as triumphal strains ; 
and when the platform became a mass of 
bloom and fragrance from the floral ofter- 
ings of the graduates’ friends. 

The Women’s Press Club is becoming a 
strong force for woman’s recognition and 
advance. Its brilliant reception to Justin 
McCarthy, well deserved by that staunch 
advocate of our rights, has already been 
noted. A Ladies’ Literary Club has also 
been lately started by society women. It 
meets fortnightly, when papers on classic, 
artistic, and literary subjects are read and 
discussed. The Women's Exchange, organ- 
ized in 1879, which exists for the purpose 
of finding a market for the work of poor 
women, at its last annual meeting, held a 
week or two since, exhibited a splendid 
record of accomplishment. Its receipts 
from all sources during the year amounted 
to $29,643; $16,000 of this was paid to the 
women whose work was sold. 

Another society doing good work under 
the supervision of women is ‘*The Moral 
Educational,’ Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler 
president, which holds monthly meetings, 
and sends in every direction its tracts and 
leaflets for the education of the people. A 
strong effort is being made just now for the 
equalization of the salaries of teachers in 
the public schools, the women teachers 
having petitioned the Board of Education 
to that effect. At present, the male assist- 
ants in the high schools receive from four 
to six hundred dollars more per annum for 
their services than the women assistants, 
while the work is essentially the same. 

Such, in brief, are some of the ways in 
which our Chicago sisters are giving indis- 
putable evidence of woman’s equality with 
man in intellectual vigor and business ca- 
pacity. Sara A. UNDERWOOD. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucy STONE will return to Boston 
about May 15. She will receive a warm 
welcome. 


Mrs. M. LoursE THomas, president of 
Sorosis, has been one of the most success- 
ful bee-keepers in the country, making 
10,000 pounds of honey in a year. 


Mrs. Lucy C. LILLiz keeps two stenog- 
raphers busy taking down her stories 
from dictation. She is also a notable 
housekeeper, and has adopted three chil- 
dren. 

QUEEN MARGHARITA, of Italy, has col- 
lected a large Hebrew library with the 
latest works on Jewish literature. She is 
proficient in Hebrew, and reads the Old 
Testament with ease. 


Rev. ANNIE H. SHAw has been dp- 
pointed one of the committee on the Tem- 
perance Hospital of Chicago to be built 
under the auspices of the National W. C. 
T. U. 

Mrs. J. J. ASTOR has sent another party 
of one hundred boys and girls from New 
York to Western homes through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. This makes 1,413 city 
waifs whom she has placed in good homes. 


FRANCES WILLARD says: “I did not 
know my own capacity for righteous in- 
dignation until the Michigan campaign.” 
If the temperance amendment was counted 
out by fraud—and it looks that way—even 
Miss Willard’s gentle spirit has cause for 
indignation. 


GAIL HAMILTON denies that she wrote 
the ‘Arthur Richmond” letters. She is 
said to have added: “I think the quality 
in Arthur Richmond’s fulmination, which 
the Boston Herald terms a ‘shrewish ele- 
ment,’ is entirely one of masculine pater- 
nity.” 

Doctors ANNA BROOMALL and CLARA 
MARSHALL have been appointed assistant 
medical examiners by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. This 
is said to be the first instance in the his- 
tory of life insurance in which women 
have held such a position. 

Miss LORAINE P. BUCKLIN recently lec- 
tured in Providence before a large and ap- 
preciative audience on ‘‘Marie di Medicis.” 
The strange vicissitudes in this queen’s 
life were told by Miss Bucklin in the 
graphic and vivid manner which she has 
shown in her treatment of other historical 
subjects, and which always secures the 
earnest attention of her hearers. 


Mrs. DruDE KROG JANSON, wife of the 
well-known Norwegian author, Rev. Kris- 
toffer Janson, now of Minneapolis, has 
written a story illustrating woman’s rights 
and temperance, entitled “Ihe Saloon- 
keeper’s Daughter.”’ Mr. Janson read it to 
a large audience of Norwegians, who lis- 
tened with evident interest and pleasure. 
None who had heard the beginning failed 
to be present at the remaining four lectures. 


Mrs. E. PutNaAM HEATON says that in 
the matter of yachting-dresses, ‘* Miss 
Britannia is apt to be a little more sensi- 
ble than Miss Columbia. She weighs the 
respective rewards of comfort and appear- 
ances, and, if the odds are not too great, 
comfort carries the day. In a word, Miss 
Britannia goes abroad in a blouse or loose 
jacket, straight skirts and short ones. 
Miss Columbia has a quick eye to the 
beauties of a trim waist and graceful dra- 
peries, and takes her comfort out in look- 
ing well.” 

HELEN SPURRELL, of London, has made 
a translation of the Bible which is highly 
praised by scholars, and is said to be far 
more enjoyable to the English reader than 
the “revised version” of the committee. 
This woman, we are told, seems to have 
drunk in the dramatic spirit of the Hebrew 
more profoundly than the male transla- 
tors, while her original arrangement of 
the Psalms, Song of Solomon, and several 
other books, furnishes a key to a clearer 
interpretation. In the language of a re- 
viewer, ‘**No translator in the future will 
venture to ignore her work.” 


Miss LILIAN WHITING says: “tA thor- 
oughly good novel is the drama, the opera, 
the picture galleries, and the gayeties, fas- 
cinations, and deeper interests of society, 
all combined. It brings them all to the 
reader, within hisown room. The woman 
who conceived of heaven as the place 
where one could lie forever on a sofa and 
read novels, was not far out of the way. It 
may be held as an axiom that there is no 
happiness of earth, in the purely represen- 
tative arts, that equals the rapture offered 
by the good novel. The good novel! 
‘Ay, there’s the rub.’ Where, indeed, 
among latter-day work shall it be found?” 
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BY REV. C. 0. HARRAH,” 


+ 


( oncates Soa m) = 
personal ntance With the or of this 
arrah, during the nine years that 
he has been pastor of the Congregational Church, 


who of 
zs Itisa nsed statement of truth which 
on his heart and in his mind during twenty- 
of reading and study, and is worthy of a 
reading. FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President National W.C. 7. U- 
MARY ALLEN WEsT, 
Editor of the Union Signal. 


We cordially commend Rev. Mr. Harrah’s tract to 
the careful consideration of all who are interested in 
the question of woman suffrage. 

Lucy STONE, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Editors Woman's Journal. 





THE REFORM WENT ONWARD. 

The principles taught by Christ uprooted 
the errors upon which the social system of 
paganism rested. Plutarch, who repre- 
sented the advanced thought among the 
Greeks as to the rights of a wife, said: 
**A wife should have no friends but those 
of her husband; and, as the gods are the 
first of friends, she should have no gods 
but those whom her husband adores.” <A 
book—lately given to the world by a theo- 
logical professor and D. D., and which has 
in it more of paganism than Christianity 
—helps us to quotations from Mommsen 
and De Coulanges, which show that Plu- 
tarch expressed the conviction of the 
pagan world: ‘The daughter by a true 
marriage passed out of the father's hand 
into that of the husband, and out of her 
race and religion into that of the man.” 
‘*The girl abandons her religion, gives up 
the god of her infancy, has the same deities 
as her husband thereafter.” Add to this 
what the stoicail jurist, Paul, says, as 
quoted by Brace: ** Women, in every kind 
of affairs and obligations, whether in be- 
half of men or women, are prohibited 
from having any concern.” With such 
principles well established, how difficult 
was the reform begun by Jesus! And is 
it any wonder that there have been re- 
lapses, from which we are still suffering, 
since paganism has made inroads upon the 
Church from every other side? It is owing 
to what Christ has done that society now 
recognizes the right of a wife to her own 
religious convictions, and to be religious 
whether her husband is or not. Free mar- 
riage (terminating at will) was attended 
with many evils; but when it became com- 
mon among the Romans, it brought to 
wives some legal advantages. The new 
Christian ideas about marriage became 
known as disciples multiplied. But the 
church was made weak by the pagan cor- 
ruptions; and still more, perhaps, was the 
progress of Christian reform hindered by 
wasting the interest and talent of the 
Church in theological controversy. ‘There 
was a victory for reform in marriage, 
A. D. 530, when, by Justinian’s laws, the 
husband ceased to have absolute power 
over the wife. While the Church did not 
always represent Christ, women continued 
their activity in its service and did its best 
work. Christianity was a woman’s move- 
ment, not very different from that which 
we now see in churches, and mission 
boards, and Woman’s Christian ‘'emper- 
ance Unions, and Equal Rights Associa- 
tions. Lecky is sustained by the highest 
authorities when he says: ‘‘In no other im- 
portant movement of thought was female 
influence so powerful or so acknowledged.” 

While Jesus was making his efforts tu 
better woman’s condition, he made this 
charge against the Pharisees and Scribes: 
**Ye devour widows’ houses.” This mark- 
ed out a line of reform, and to remem- 
ber the widow and fatherless became a test 
of pure religion. ‘The reform was grad- 
ual, but the Church never lost sight of 
it; and many of the disabilities and disad- 
vantages which burdened wives and wid- 
ows were removed. In the reign of Charle- 
magne, A. D. 800, the principles of Christ 
had so far triumphed that he directed that 
all his envoys should “‘inquire into the 
condition of widows and persons incapable 
of legal action; let them watch that they 
be provided with -kilful tutors and friends 
of justice.” Whoever injured a widow was 
held to have violated the peace of the king. 
The pagan law that guardianship could 
only be exercised by men, was so far 
changed that widowed mothers could have 
a guardianship of their children. The right 
of widows to the property of deceased hus- 
bands was introduced. This was abso- 
lutely a new feature inlaw. While he de- 
plores the effect of the canon law on the 

rsonal liberty of married women, Sir 

enry J.S. Maine, the highest authority 
on ancient law, says: ‘The provision for 
the widow was attributable to the exer- 
tions of the Church, which never relaxed 
its solicitude for the interests of wives sur- 
viving their husbands, winning, perhaps, 
one of the most arduous of its triumphs 
when, after exacting for two or three cen- 
turies an express promise from the hus- 
band to endow his wife, it at last succeed- 
ed in engrafting the principle of dower on 
the customary law of all Western Europe.” 
Christ inaugurated the reform, and its 
progress is marked by the long-continued 
efforts in Europe and. America to rid the 
statute books of laws made in the sole in- 
terest of men, and denying to wives and 
mothers and widows their just rights. The 
hardships put upon women in making a 
living, the injustice of paying them less 
wages than men for doing the same amount 
of work, and the laws which give hus- 
bands advantages over wives—all these 
things, because covered by the same prin- 
ciple, are a devouring of widows’ houses, 

the reform must still go onward. 


GOLDEN RULE RELIGION. 


Christ ve the Golden Rule—“All 
things w er ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye.even so to them.” 
This will v every humane movement 


while the world atands. It is eternal- 


justice! 
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ofe U VLber. In the 
ning nation, somé of the wisest men 


the 
doubted the eX of the masses for self- 
government. It 


was declared that fraud 
and vice would become privileged, if all 
men could vote. But how groundless are 
fears, when the i Con is in the line of 
Ben. Hill, orgia’s great sena- 
tor, feared that America would be ruined if 
the negroes were set free. He lived lon 
enough to say that, while onve he woul 
have given one life rather than have sla- 
very abolished, he then would give ten 
lives rather than have it re-established. 
Those who fear to give woman the ballot 
ought to learn from the past, and see their 
folly. It must come, for Christ began a 
reform that leads to it, and there is no sex 
in His Golden Rule. In his “History of 
Humane Progress” Mr. Brace says: ‘*The 
progress of the religious sentiment and of 
right reason will be continually in this di- 
rection, towards asserting the absolute 
legal independence of women. It will be 
asked: Does not this lead to the share of 
women in government! Undoubtedly it 
does ultimately. Christianity by itself no 
more teaches female suffrage than it does 
man suffrage, or republicanism; but it 
throws into human society that sentiment 
of equality before God, that principle of 
equal rights and equal responsibility, and 
of universal brotherhood, which all lead 
logically to these results.” The country 
needs a Golden Rule in religion and pa- 
triotism, when one class of the community 
heaps miseries upon the other class, be- 
cause of unwillingness and stupid incapa- 
city of the one to put itself in the other's 
place. Most of the miseries of the world 
have their cause here. The condition of 
the 3,000,000 women in the United states 
who earn their own living should be con- 
sidered in the light of the Golden Rule. 
Those who are in bonds should be remem- 
bered, as if we were bound with them. I 
beg satisfied ladies of fortune, and gen- 
tlemen who boast of the perfection of 
‘woman's sphere” and our Christian civil- 
ization, to imitate Christ by going among 
the people of want, and there learn the les- 
sons of needed change. Go to the stores 
and shops where the products of women’s 
labor are sold, and prove the truth of what 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois 
has said: that there should bea “change 
in the policy of merchants who are passing 
the lives of women over their counters in 
every package of this ill-paid work they 
sell.” Goto their homes, and see that these 
women with needles and thread are mak- 
ing, not their living only, but their 
shrouds. Go and learn how helpless 
women are driven to lives of shame, and 
then despised by the class of persons who 
have lived off their labor and their tears. 
Pity and be just, when you know that no 
woman tramp comes to your kitchen door 
begging for a breakfast. How many have 
you known of the great army of boheeaage 
women who drink and gamble away the 
bread and butter of those dependent upon 
them, or return from their daily toil to a 
hungry household with empty hands and 
indifference to their needs? Among the 
200,000 women in New York City who 
earn their own living was a widow who 
did sewing on boys’ caps at thirty-six 
cents per dozen. I found her at a time 
when she was in great distress because of 
unpaid rent. She had nothing but the 
sewing-machine and stove that could be 
called furniture; and at times worked 
most of the night, and went without ne- 
cessary food for herself and children. [ 
know it to bea fact that at this time of 
distress, favors were offered her by a man 
connected with the house for which she 
worked, if she would turn to an immoral 
life. Put yourself in that woman’s place, 
and then consider, that, if we do not 
directly lead others into evil, we may aid 
in making the hard circumstances that re- 
sult in evil. 
wickedness, while by injustice and hard 
dealings they drive others into it. Where 
the Golden Rule is true, the subordination of 
woman isa lie. But if women have equal 
political rights with men, will that im- 
prove their condition? [t looks like it, 
when the laboring men of the country re- 
gard their own ballots as most effective 
means of defence against injustice. 
Women need this same means of protect- 
ing themselves in the maintenance of life, 
liberty, and happiness. ;' 

It looks like it, when one result of the 
equal rights agitation has been that women 
are now employed in 222 of the 265 differ- 
ent occupations enumerated in our census 
for 1880; while, when this agitation began, 
the number of occupations was less than a 
score. 

It looks like it, when every father knows 
that his daughter would have a better 
chance for a living and for justice with the 
ballot than without it, if at some future 
time she should be left a mother and a 
widow, poor and alone—left to struggle 
through the hardships endured by hun- 
dreds of thousands of working women, 
and required to protect herself against the 
injustice and cruelty of the wicked and 
strong. 


MORE APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


The method by which Jesus sought to 
liberate woman was not alone by giving 
her rights, but by making her personally 
responsible, equally with man, for the use 
of the talents had intrusted to her. 
All noble characters are the product of 
the conviction of personal responsibility. 
Instead of its being a detriment to woman 
to occupy the offices of greatest responsi- 
bility in the Church, it will contribute to 
the beauty of her character and her 
womanhood. The Quaker theol n 
Gurney says: ‘We well know that re 
are nO women among us more generally 
distinguished for modesty. gentleness, 
order, and a right submission to their 
brethren, than those who have been called 
by the Divine Master to the ministry.” 
By what a chain of paganism we are 
bound, when, in the face of all that Jesus 






Hypocrites pretend to abhor. 





orth’ as thissionarie 
evangelists. At this time, there are about 
400 lady students in the colleges and semi- 
naries of this country who are looking for- 
ward to foreign mission work, Millions 
of women in Feathen lands can only be 
reached by women missionaries. ou- 
sands of churches in our own country are 
without pastors; and women with all the 
other necessary qualifications, and needing 
the Ronen training, are ready to enter 
these pa - Must the world perish for 
the Gospel, in order to preserve a monop- 
oly of positions fur stupid ones of the 
aan sex? Christ will yet batter open the 
doors of these theological seminaries; and 
there will be the help for women there 
that they now receive in medical schools, 
universities, and colleges. When, a few 
vears ago, a band of women met to organ- 
ze a Board of Missions, a representative 
man of their great denomination said he 
would watch those women; and if they 
went too far he would put his “hand on 
them.” But what a blessing the increased 
service has been to the denomination, and 
what a blessing the increased responsibil- 
ity to the women! I envy not the account 
to God, of those who busy themselves in 
burying woman’s talents. 

It will be a blessing to women and a 
happy day for the nation when responsi- 
bility for its laws and life rests equally 
upon its citizens. The virtue of the peo- 
ple never can be expressed in the laws 
until the unit of the nation is the family. 
One sex has equal significance with the 
other. Christianity is a family religion; 
and when the cottages govern, we shall 
have a Christian civilization. ‘To disfran- 
chise the women is to disfranchise the 
family, and largely the virtue of the 
nation. While we have in this country 
the best men on the face of the earth, still 
it is true that the overwhelming majority 
in the prisons, and almost all those in the 
dram-shops, are of theirsex; while women 
are in the majority in the churches and all 
good work. God never would let the war 
between freedom and slavery end until the 
slaves were put into the army; and He 
will never let the conflict between good 
and evil now going on in the nation end, 
until all the virtue of the Republic is ex- 
pressed at the polls. 

Applied Christianity means liberty to all. 
‘The want of liberty has cursed the world, 
and filled it with groans, and kept the 
hedged-in victims weak. ‘I'he principles 
of Christ guarantee to men and women 
democratic liberty. It is not consistent 
for men to oppose women’s ballot by an 
apostolic command for wives to be **sub- 
ject to their own husbands,” when the 
same authority enjoins them, when a Nero 
is on the throne, to be ‘‘subject unto the 
higher powers,” and to “honor the king.” 
With as much reason, Tories once tried to 
barricade with Bibles and muskets our 
fathers’ way to independence. The Gospel 
principles of personal responsibility and 
accountability forced our fathers into inde- 
pendence; and by them all the “bruised” 
ones of earth shall yet be set at liberty, 
and the reform that Jesus began at Naza- 
reth shall be accomplished. Many under- 
stand our national constitution to contain 
already all that is necessary for the equal 
political rights of both sexes. But clear 
to all there is written in it: ‘* There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free.”” The same principles that 
have driven the darkness out of the world 
enuugh to make the changes already ef- 
fected possible will continue to work— 
shooting down through human convictions 
like rays of burning light from the throne 
of God—until, in the Constitution, is also 
clearly written: ‘There is neither mule 
nor female.”” God now puts the responsi- 
bility upon all patriots and Christians to 
see to it, that their representatives in Con- 
gress and in the Legislatures are the 
friends of this great reform. Every voter 
should go to the polls to vote as he prays, 
and with the patriot’s prayer in his heart: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and will- 
ing hands; 

Men whom the lust for office does not kill; 

Men brave for truth, men whom the weak can 
trust; 

Men who pone opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will be just.” 


++ 
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SHORTHAND AND TYPE-WRITING FOR 
WOMEN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I want to say a few words to the many 
who have commenced, or propose to com- 
mence, the study of shorthand, and also to 
those who wish or mean to learn to use the 
type-writer. I am both a shorthand writer 
and a user of the type-writer, and, there- 
fore, **know whereof I speak.” 

Every day njoney is fraudulently ob- 
tained from our young people by teachers 
of shorthand and type-writing. I teach 
both myself, and I am talking from no 
prejudice unless it be for fair play. Short- 
hand is a good thing to study and to mas- 
ter, even if one is wealthy enough to stay 
at home, and, like the lilies, toil not nor 
spin for her daily bread, but it is of vastly 
more importance to those who are trying 
to find a place in the world. Shorthand 
writers, first-class ones, of course, I mean, 
receive excellent salaries, and, in most 
cases, the hours they are obliged to labor 
are short. 

But what makes the salaries large and 
the hours short for good stenographers? 
Simply this: there are very few of them. 
And those few crowd so much work into a 
few hours that their brains would not stand 
a long-continued strain. Why are there so 
few good stenographers? One reason is 


to fu 
kind of work. But the greatest reason is 








that shorthand is so hard to learn that few 


ean, or will, give it the time and energy to 


make a success of it. A few days ago there 


appeared in a leading paper the advertise- 


ment of a teacher of shorthand, who in- 
formed the public that with two hours’ 
daily practice for three months her pupils 
were fitted for amanuensis work, and by 
eight or nine months’ study, two hours a 
day, they could be fitted for any kind of 
work. Now, I believe that the person thus 
advertising was a fraud, and if her asser- 
tions were true her pupils must be different 
from any shorthand student I have ever 
seen or known about. 
tisement by as a penny-catching falsehood. 
I never heard of but one person whe learned 
shorthand in three months. A friend of 
this person told me that the young lady 
went to a most excellent school in Boston, 
and devoted her entire time to the study of 
stenography for three whole months. *At 
the end of that time,” said her friend, *‘she 
could write fast enough to take court work, 
but she couldn't read a word of her work after 
it got cold.” 

When people are advertising for agents 
they insert letters from agents already em- 
ployed by them who are eminently suc- 
cessful. But did you ever see a letter from 
an agent who has failed inserted? If a 
school of shorthand has had one pupil who 
learned the business in three months, the 
fact is blazoned abroad as long as the in- 
stitution continues to exist. But there is 
utter silence concerning the hundreds who 
learn, not in three months but, by hard 
study, in one or two or in some cases in 
three years. Don’t be deceived, young 
men and maidens. Don’t put any faith in 
those flashy advertisements. Discount 
seventy-five per cent. on them every time. 
But must of you can do what you really 
want to do, and with average ability and 
aptitude for mental work you can learn 
shorthand thoroughly. You will need 
clear grit, patience, and a firm resolve that 
you ‘will fight it out on this line if it takes” 
five years. Given these requisites you will 
not only make a stenographer, but a very 
efficient one. The best shorthand writer 
of my acquaintance, one who writes 150 
words a minute easily, and whose work 
can be read like print, was studying three 
years before he could do any good or rapid 
work. 

Choose a good system. The Graham, 
Pitman, and Munson methods, which are 
much used, have three positions for words ; 
that is, a word written on the line becomes 
quite another thing when written above or 
below the line. A person, in writing rap- 
idly, would be apt to put some words in 
wrong positions, and so change the mean- 
ing of sentences. ‘These systems, too, are 
hard to read unless the notes are tran- 
scribed immediately after they are taken. 
But the comparatively new system called 
Lindsley’s Takigraphy has only one posi- 
tion for words, and when fairly written 
can be easily read any length of time after 
the notes are taken. I studied the Pitman 
method at first, but was persuaded to dis- 
card it for takigraphy, and I have always 
been grateful to the friend who persuaded 
me. Now [ teach takigraphy alone, and 


recommend it to all who want to learn the 


best method of shorthand. 


Now a few words about type-writing. 
The people who want to sell you a type- 
writer, or teach you to use one, will tell 
you, probably, that you can write forty 
words a minute by practicing an hour or 
two aday foramonth. AgainI say, don’t 
be deceived. Some of you might do this, 
but the majority of you will reach your 
maximum speed in four or five months, 
and it will be about the number of words 
you can write with your pen. A lady who 
has earned her living three years with the 
type-writer told me, a short time ago, that 
her average speed was, for good, sure 
work, about thirty-five words a minute. 

It is by the sweat of our brow that we 
are to eat bread. It is not God's way to 
give us something for nothing. But per- 
sistent, undiscouraged effort is sure to win. 
It is he that overcometh that is to inherit 
all things. If you want to learn short- 
hand, buckle on your armor of determina- 
tion, possess your soul with patience, 
secure a book and a good, conscientious 
teacher, and ‘‘go in and win.” 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 

Valley Falls, R. I., April 26, 1887. 
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THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new leaflets are now ready: ‘*Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming,” *‘Senator An- 
thony for Woman Suffrage ;" “‘Henry Ward 
Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and “*Wo- 
man Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in the 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS OF KANSAS, 


SALINA, KAN., APRIL 13, 1887, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 4 

A letter appeared in the New Yor 
World, dated Atchison, Kan., April 8, giy. 
ing an account of the ‘‘expériment” jp 
woman suffrage as tried at our recen; 
municipal elections. Whether the writer 
was actuated by hatred of woman suf. 
frage, or wrote simply the kind of thi 
he was employed to write, I do not dig. 
cuss. But there are only two grains of 
truth in it. It gives splendid, strong 
Helen M. Gougar credit for having done q 
mighty work in Kansas, and it acknowl. 
edges Col. D. R. Anthony’s yeoman ger. 
vice to our cause: The remainder of the 
column is all libel and vituperation. }; 
says: ‘*The Gougar-Anthony combination 
formed a magnificent organization among 
the lower classes of women of the city,” 
Now, the truth is, that the organization of 
Leavenworth women was instigated, led, 
and formed by and of the very best and 
first women in culture, social position, and 
Christian character in the city. When 
they were organized into good working 
shape, they carried the work among the 
colored and foreign-born people ;—Mrs. 
Gougar speaking to the last-named through 
an interpreter. The good women of Leay- 
enworth knew that the enemy would be 
after these people with money, whiskey, 
and lies, and they wisely went themselves 
among them first with the right and the 
truth. They held meetings with these 
people, sneered at by the World corres- 
pondent as ‘‘the lower classes,” and found 
them glad to be counted on the side of 
sobriety and decency, and ready to follow 
a leader who carried the colors of the great 
army of Christianity and temperance. 

The World correspondent says ‘that the 
women who took part in the campaign 
work were “frequently insulted.” This 
statement is as far from the truth as it 
can be. I am in receipt of letters and 
county papers from all parts of the State, 
and the general verdict is that the utmost 
good nature prevailed, even where local 
issues made the contest pretty hot. It 
was a gala day. Men smiled to see the 
women ont, and the women smiled upon 
their first opportunity to visit the polls. 
Women sometimes voted against their 
husbands and against the election of the 
husbands of their dearest lady friends, 
and there were no “trows” about it. Men 
vied with each other in their attentions to 
the lady voters, and the lady voters didn’t 
squabble amongst themselves. Never did 
ladies behave more like ladies than in this 
campaign. They acted as though a bene- 
diction had been pronounced upon then, 
and they must be reverent. The womet 
voters felt themselves invested with a holy 
power, and they took a conscience to tlie 
polls. The demi-monde came to the polls 
only when brought there by those whow 
they feared or who could promise thew 
safety, and they went as quickly as posti- 
ble from the polling places after deposit- 
‘ing their ballots; so that there was 10 
more likelihood of pure women coming 
in contact with inmates of brothels at the 
polls than there is to-day of their brush 
ing their skirts on the streets, or in the 
stores, or in the post-office. Good womed 
come constantly, in society, in church, and 
in business, into close contact with wel 
who frequent houses of prostitution. 
Why, then, stay away from the polls lest 
they meet the companions of these met 
there? If woman suffrage is condemned, 
if it is to be feared because bad women 
will (under pressure) vote, is not mal 
hood suffrage to be feared because fifty 
male visitors of brothels will vote to one 
woman inmate of the same? 

The World correspondent deplores the 
“swelling of the ranks of the ignoratl 
voters.” The man who wrote that lette! 
should know, and probably does know: 
that, especially in Kansas, the women art 
better educated than the men, and that 
the proportion of ignorance in the ranks of 
voters is lessened by the advent of wome?, 
into suffrage. 

It is especially in the larger cities tha! 
woman suffrage is most needed and mos 
practicable. The recent contest in Leavel 
worth proves this fact. Without the votes 
of the grand women of Leavenworth, thei! 
law-defying mayor would have been 
elected by a handsome majority, and wit? 
councilmen who would have served as bis 
tools. By the help of the women his majo 
ity was reduced to sixteen (and charges of 
fraud freely and openly made against him), 
and all the councilmen were eleeted bY 
the Law and Order people. Poor Neely is 
thereby made a Samson shorn of his hair. 
The votes of the women throughout te 
State have, as a rule, elected Republi 
can municipal officers; but their intet! 
was simply to compel the election of 
men irrespective of party consideration 
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iy ’ 
did, They were not 
pled eh ‘guages to 
work the women want to see prose- 
in ¢ citiés. “They are ermined 
hb e brothels, the gam Tok belle. 
pe the ‘gotnts.” They have made a 
start, and women are well known for per- 
sistency. With the advent of municipal 
suffrage for women, and with their ad- 
yancement in experience, comes in a new 
day. Yours for woman’s advancement. 
Lavra M. Jonns. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
A MAY-DAY CELEBRATION. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


A few years ago, in one of our inland 
cities, a Mr. Blank started a new weekly 
paper called the Society Journal. In addi- 
tion to stories and poems, and letters from 
ourcapital and from other countries, it gave 
the very choicest items of news about the 
rich and fashionable people, their churches 
and theatres, concerts and parties. ‘This 
feature of the paper was especially pleas- 
ing to the country subscribers. 

But one day the editor found he had not 
any interesting city gossip on hand, aud 
his local reporter was sick, and he himself 
felt as old as Methuselah, and about as 
cross as a bear, He said something like 
this at the breakfast-table, when his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, who had just graduated at a 
high school, said: ‘Never mind, papa; I'll 
make it all right. This is the day of our 
May-party, and the mayor’s daughter, 
Helen March, has been chosen queen,—for 
May-queens are elected, you know, whether 
in monarchies or republics ; and, as I have 
no part in any of the ceremonies, I can go, 
stay till after dinner, and slip away with- 
out my absence being noticed; return by 
the two o’clock train, and give you, at 
least, a column report.” 

Her father said that was just the idea; 
for, the mayor’s daughter being queen, 
and the occasion celebrated according to 
our legendary knowledge of the May fes- 
tival of our English ancestors, it surely 
ought to rank as a society affair. 

Elizabeth kissed her father good-by, 
promising to report at his editorial sanc- 
tum shortly after two o’clock. Now, as 
her father knew she was a shorthand wri- 
ter, had excellent command of language, 
and observed closely, he had no fears about 
the result of this her first attempt at re- 
porting for a paper. 

Two, three, four o’clock came; then 
Elizabeth. 

“There,” said she, handing a paper to 
her father, ‘‘is my report. When you read 
it, you will see why I came no sooner!” 
Mr. Blank read it, and opened his eyes 
very wide at the heading, which was, 


May-Day, as Celebrated in and near 
Our City. 
QUEEN HELEN, KING TEDDY. 


“I never heard of a king of May?” he 
said. 

“Nor I, till to-day,” said Elizabeth; 
“but read my paper.” 

Mr. Blank finished it with the commana, 
“King Teddy is hardly in society I fear!” 

“He is a king, and a king is always in 
society,” replied Elizabeth; ‘and, if you 
reject this contribution of mine for such a 
trifling difference of taste, I must carry it 
elsewhere, for it must be published.” 

Next morning the Society Journal’s read- 
ers were one and all delighted with the 
May-day article, and wondered and won- 
dered who this fresh-voiced, kind-hearted 
writer could be, who signed herself ‘*Eliza- 
beth.” I do not know that any copy of 
that paper can be found now, so I will re- 
late in my way Elizabeth’s experiences; 
but you must remember that her account 
Mag far, very far, beyond what mine can 


Searcely a half hour’s ride in the steam- 
cars had landed the joyous crowd of young 
people on the edge of a deep, green forest. 

Everything was lovely there,—rocks and 
mosses, and wild flowers innumerable, 
fresh-budding and leafy trees, musical 
birds, and a stream of water now laughing 
iu the sunlight, now running away lightly 
on silvery feet into the deep shadows of a 
thicket of hazels and alders. On the river 
side of this wood was an old deserted ware- 

» Whose office was appropriated by 
the girls for a dressing-room for the queen, 
maids of honor, and Floras. 

The boys, whose decorations were mere- 
Scarfs and ribbons, took possession of 
main part of the building. 

In a green and lovely spot near by, the 

~pole had been erected, and the queen’s 
and footstool, cushioned with vel- 

vety moss, were prepared between two sis- 
ter beeches whose boughs interlaced above. 

The Party was composed of young 
People, ranging in age from thirteen to 

34nd, as the time for the corona- 

of the queen drew near, the boys and 

Bitls were ranked on either side, forming 

‘aisle through which her majesty must 
Pass on her way to her waiting throne. 





Hark! a strain of music from a youthful 
band of three! ‘There is a fife, a banjo, and 
a violin, Then, three little boys as heralds, 
through gilded trumpets proclaim’ that 
the queen draws near. ‘Then come two 
boys with blue badges, bearing a white 
banner inscribed with ‘Happy May-day,” 
in, gilded letters. ‘Two other boys, with 
pink badges, bear a pink banner with the 
evergreen words, ‘Ged bless our queen.” 
‘These are followed by four other boys with 
knots of green ribbon on the left sleeve, 
bearing wands with gay-colored streamers. 
All these, as they come, range themselves 
near the throne. Now come the Floras, 
four of the youngest girls, dressed in white 
with blue sashes, and bearing baskets of 
flowers. Next are two maids of honor, and 
between them the queen, followed by two 
other maids of honor. The queen is ar- 
rayed in pure white, her maids in white 
with pink sashes. The Floras scatter 
flowers in the queen’s path as she nears the 
throne, singing, 


“Hail, bail, happy day! 
Welcome, welcome, Queen of May!” 


A tall boy. on either side of the throne,— 
gallant courtiers they are, in green sashes, 
take each a hand of the queen as she 
reaches and sits upon her throne. The 
first maid of honor sets the flowery crown 
upon her head, reciting an appropriate 
verse; the second, with another verse, 
places the leaf-entwined sceptre in her 
hand; the third and fourth fasten a girdle 
and brooch of flowers about her waist and 
throat; and beautiful Helen March, a 
girl of seventeen, looked every inch a 
queen, as, with graceful dignity, she made 
a poetical address to her admiring sub- 
jects. Again the music sounded, and 
queen and courtiers, maids of honor, her- 
alds, Floras, and all the rest, went danc- 
ing around the May-pole. Then there 
was a banquet spread on the green grass,— 
delicate cakes, melting candies, ice-cream, 
lemonade, oranges, and pine-apples. As 
the queen ate all she wanted, so did the 
rest; but Elizabeth slipped away and re- 
turned to the city. 

Hurrying from the railroad station, seek- 
ing a short cut through cross streets and 
back alleys, Elizabeth passed on toward 
her father’s office. It was a forlorn quar- 
ter of the city, with cheerless-looking 
houses, dingy board fences, rickety gates 
and broken-down doorsteps, where she 
heard a clear child’s voice, with just a 
touch of Irish accent lingering on the 


“words, say, ‘‘Look, mother dear, at these 


beautiful blossoms. I found them growing 
where nobody planted them, on that waste 
lot across from the market-place.” 

As the gate was wide open, and it was 
broad daylight, Elizabeth argued to her- 
self that there was no impropriety in look- 
ing and listening, she being now in the 
newspaper business; and, looking, she 
saw a pretty little girl standing before a 
nice tidy-looking woman. ‘The child's 
hands were full of clover blossoms, red 
and white. Sorry-looking flowers they 
were, wilted badly and covered with dust. 

‘Sure it’s the first of May,” said the 
child, ‘and, mother, wont these make a 
beautiful crown?” 

“OQ Nora, my jewel! just look at the 
dust covering them intoirely!’ said the 
woman. 

*God made the dust, too,” said the 
child, “‘and, with a red one and a white 
one and a red one again, they’ll make a 
lovely crown.” 

‘But who would be the queen, Nora? 
for shure the small-pox that carried away 
alt our other children left its marks upon 
you, and”—— 

Not seeming to notice her mother’s allu- 
sion to herself, the child interrupted with: 
“I told the O’Gradys to go and tell the 
Hennesys to go and tell the McCartys all 
to come this way together, up the back 
alley, and bring poor little lame Teddy on 
the wheelbarry. It'll do nicely for a 
throne, and we'll crown him for the king 
of the May; for he can’t run and play any- 
how, but he can sit on a throne and smile, 
like a king would, for sure; and it would 
be a pity to waste these blossoms. But 
there they are now.” And sure enough, 
there they were, hurrying up the alley 
and crowding through the back gate—the 
O’Gradys, the Hennesys, the McCartys, 
wheelbarrow, Teddy, and all. The chil- 
dren were barefooted and ragged and 
not clean, but all joyous and noisy. The 
one girl in the crowd, Ellen McCarty, 
went into raptures over the “‘illigant flow- 
ers” Nora had found; and she took the 
measure of Teddy’s head, and handed the 
blooms up one by one, as Nora threaded 
them together, and the crown was finished 
in almost no time. 

Then Nora’s father, ‘‘Misther Barney 
Maguire,” came to the door, took a short- 
stemmed pipe from his mouth, and laughed 
as loud as all the boys put together. The 
wheelbarrow was in the middle of the 
yard, and Nora’s grandmother, whom the 
children all greeted with screams of de- 
light as “granny,” brought out her cush- 
ioned footstool, decorated with a hand- 
some red-and-green patchwork cover, to 
put in the “‘wheelbarry” to further elevate 





King Teddy during the ceremony of his 
coronation; and ‘Misther Barney Ma- 
guire.” with quite an air, took his own 
beautiful red bandanna handkerehief, and, 
fastening it on an old broomstick, it made 
a fine flag. A funny-looking, little fat 
boy, only four years old, was the color- 
bearer; and “‘Misther Barney Maguire” 
whistled, while, according to his instruc- 
tions, the children marched in a proces- 
sion three times around the **wheelbarry,” 
and formed in a semi-circle before it, while 
the king was crowned, The whistling 
was none of the best, and the marching 
somewhat irregular; but no matter, the 
crowning was a success, and the gold of 
Teddy’s hair shone royally between and 
above the clover blossums, 

At this moment, Elizabeth, just because 
she couldn't help it, burst through the 
gate, crying: 

Welcome tae ine ot of May!” 

and she knelt down before King Teddy, 
and laid a bright gold dollar in his hand. 
‘The children were quite startled, and 
looked a little awkward at this, all but 
‘Yeddy, who was so much a king he kept 
his composure, and seemed to know as 
well what gold meant as other kings. 

And now everything seemed to happen 
—that is, everything nice and pleasant. 
“Granny” and ‘*Misther Barney Maguire,” 
and Mrs. Barney Maguire, and Nora, and 
all the O’Gradys, and the Hennesys and 
McCartys came and shook hands with 
Elizabeth; aud then Judy Magee, the 
baker’s wife, came with a basket of fresh 
gingerbread and gave everybody a treat; 
Tim Finly, at the corner, having heard 
what Judy was up to, wouldn’t be out- 
done, so he brought a great box of candy ; 
then “Cheap John,” the good-natured 
driver of a supply-wagon, stopped right 
in front of the gate and began pelting 
away at the wheelbarrow with sweet 
oranges, just as if they were snowballs; 
and, lastly, along came the good priest 
himself, with quite an armful of white 
and colored lilacs out of his own garden, 
and never stopped giving till everybody 
had a cluster and his own hands were 
empty; and ‘*Misther Barney Maguire’s” 
buck yard was filled with fragrance and 
light, and love and joy, and nobody was 
any happier than King Teddy, unless it 
was Elizabeth. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary ae formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the s poy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 749 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Lost.—“I don’t know where, I can’t tell when, 
I don’t see how—something of great value to me, 
and for the return of which I shall be truly 
thankful, viz.: a good appetite.” 

Founp.—“Health and strength, pure blood, an 
copette like that of a wolf, regular digestion, all 

taking that popular and peculiar ——. 

Hood’ 8 Sarsaparilla. I want everbody to t 
this season.” It is sold by all druggists. a 
hundred doses one dollar. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS nre a sure cure, 50c. 








BURCKING 


Restores original Juster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing os will produce a Polish without shrink- 
Pg, exact or hardening the leather. Each 
conn 7 et the quantity of other dress- 
Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ings over mt others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


by GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT. 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
specialties, &c., carried by the 














old firm. Paper by the Pound, 


STATIONERY, 
F ANCY ot oops, 


&e. 
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Leu as do not mean rmagaie, 1 FITS! 
tT heve made the disease Giscase of PITS. 1 pbiunrsy or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long seudy.  Ewarrast m 
the worst cases. BrcSase chore have fal hep wy AG 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 





Di & Cas Sunday Schon Ms 


ym ter} thould adopt adopt . thew Singing Book w f 
— 8 anew 
Serled 
oan true” School Song Books. 


(40 cts. 
Voices of Praise dos”) Her. 
Cc. L. Hatehins. Music and pooey 
classical, but not dull; in fact, bright a a 
tic. Very large collection for the money. 
(35 cts., 


Singing on the Way Pap: 
doz.) by Mrs. Jewett, ably assisted by Dr. Holbrook 
whose noble on itiens are known and loved in all 
the chure This, like the book above mentioned, 
does eneetientiy well for a V estry Singing Book for 
S07 and praise meetings. 


oe t 
sof Promise {in}: 
. Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffmas the ret 

ay gifted, musically, and the second the author 
Pact hymns of refined and beautiful quality. One 
of the newest books. 


35 si 33.60 
Song | Worship oo $"7. Oto 
son and . Sherwin, both celebrated” compilers, 
composers a leaders, and the latter well-known as 
having had charge of the music at many Chautauqua 
meetings. 

For other good books, please send for lists and cat- 
alogues. 

For a lovely little book for the young children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than FRESH 
FLOWERS (25 cts., $2.40 pe r doz., Emma Pitt. 
Sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An-eight- 
page monthly. 50cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonz, 
Henry B. BLacKwett, and ALice STONE BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuLta Warp Howe, 


a - 








Mary A. LiveRMoRE, Louisa M. AtcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 ots.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooma, 
half price. Address 

WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I a and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JouRNAL.”’— Maria ‘Mitchell 


“T¢ is an armory of weapons to all oe are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WomAn’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has po peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances FE. Willard, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JoURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 





Sample copies free, 





THE WomAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | Eprrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five comles, a year, $2. 

TEN WHITE CROSS RACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE gg ed ag tg 
. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
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American Literature, 
AND OTHER PAPERS. By Epwtw Percy 
- Wurrie. With Introduction by John Green- 

leat Whittier, to whom the volume is dedicated. 

12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This new volume of the great essayist’s works 
contains his famous Centennial articles on 
American Literature; two articles on Emerson ; 
a brilliant monograph on Starr King, and the 
now classic review of Daniel Webster's Oratory 
—all written with that finished elegance of style 
and affluence of incident and anecdote for which 
Whipple was famed. 


ENOCH ARDEN, 


AND OTHER POEMS. Students’ Edition. 
Edited, with copious Notes and Introduction, 
by W. J. Rotre. Beautifully illustrated, 75c. 
Enriched by valuable notes, historical matter 

and illustrations. This volume contains also the 

following great poems: Lapy CLARA VERE DE 

Vere, Titnonvs, Rizpau, Freepom, THe 

GoLpEN YEAR, MARIANA, SEA DREAMS, AYL- 

MER’S FIELD, MARIANA IN THE Soutn, Locxs- 

LEY Haut, Stxry YEARS APTER, etc. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
CLAUD. 


By Epcar Fawcett, author of “The House at 
High Bridge,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. 12mo, 
with portrait, $1.50. ° 
“Edgar Fawcett is known as a novelist who be- 

lieves in painting the life of his city and his time. 

His local color is always good, and always the 

better that he blends with it the elements of the 

ideal—‘the light that never was on sea or land.’ 

; One of the most picturesque and exciting 

novels of which New York has been the scene. 

The plot is strong, the action is spirited, the char- 

acters are striking, and the interest never flags.” 

—New York Tribune. 

“Mr. Fawcett was the man of whom Long- 
fellow expected more than of any of the other 
young American authors, both as a poet anda 
novelist.”—American Queen. 

“There is an ‘untranslatable charm’ about the 
writings of Edgar Fawcett. One may correctly 
characterize him as fascinating. Brilliant, witty, 
eloquent, subtle, delicate,—all these terms might 
respectively apply to the various papers included 
in this most delightful volume of character 
sketches.”—Providence Telegram. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, 


MYSTIC CHARMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF IRELAND. By Lapy Wixpe. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with gilt top. $5.00. 

“Fascinating folk-tales, delightfully recorded.” 

— Whitehall Review. 





For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price. 


Sent, postpaid, upon 
Catalogues free. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
$2.40. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving and pleasure- giving monthly. 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our LitrLE MEN AnD Wonm- 
EN forthem. $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





THE PANSY isa montbly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $l. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





Southern Cultivator 


45th YEAR. 


HE GREAT FARM, INDUSTRIAL AND 
Stock Periodical of the South. It embraces in 
its constituency the intelligent, progressive and sub- 
stantially successful farmers of this section, and as 
an advertising medium for the Merchant, Manufac- 
turer, Stock-Raiser, and Professional Man, is abso- 
lutely unequalled. Space judiciously employed in 
its columns is always remunerative. By recent pur- 
chase it now combines: The Dizie Farmer, Atlanta 
Ga.; the Plantation, ge ge Ala. ; the Rural 
Sun, Nashville, Tenn Southern Farmers’ 
Monthly, Savannah, Ga.; Southern World, Atlanta, 
Ga.; the Phanizx A ulturist, Marietta, Ga., and 
unites the patrons of these with its own large list of 
subscribers. The press and people all testify to its 
great merits as a medium for controlling Southern 
trade. Subscription, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, $1.50. Sample copies sent free. Advertise- 
ments, per line, 30c. We go to = the 25th of each 
month preceding our date. dress 


THE CULTIVATOR PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin sey 25 cts. 
Soups, ~p s, Vegetables, and Past _ of — 
cooking and yet om All the luxu 3th 
ofthe season cooked to order at very mtn wh ae 
sample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 











Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to e 


ways regain its 
pressure, no watter in what 





For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 





CHOICE BOOKS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. “ Pansy. 
12mo, cloth, tllustrated, $1.50. A new ey by is 
a author, full of power and enthusiasm in good 


Six O'Clock in tee Evening. 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delightf 
evening from B Bible’ texts, by a wise grandm 
group of children. 


Pansy’s Sunday Book. Edited by “ pA — 4a ” 
quarto. illustrated, boards, $1.25. For the quiet o 

e home 8 abbath, ‘when parents and children ~ 

together for earnest thought and family communion. 


mp Pansy.” 12mo 
stories told each 
atoa 


at Oh . ) bg. Fire, By Margeret Sidney. 12mo, cloth’ 
ae rance story, showing the 
<4 influence a ch id on a man struggling wi 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
By * *Pans' 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75.cents. The 
* old, old story” Fetold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 


Soldier and Pesaet By Fila M. Baker. 12mo 
cloth, $1.25. A fascina nating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Fait) ang Action, Selections Ry the writt 
. Maurice, preface Ht Phillips Brooks . 
7S Moth. $i 0. A welcome addition to The “Spare 
Minute series.” 


The Full Stature of a Man. By Julian Worth. 
12mo, cloth, $1.%. Practical questions of the day 
Pare» rare power in a story of intense in 


People. By Rev Reuen Thomas. 
Church li portrayed with a laos, 
satire, humor and earnestness. 

a ~~ thy ita Lands. Clara Arthur 
ay ae fe wala illustrated, a, 10 Much eer 
esti nformation about Japan is mingled with 
—_ La heart and home life in this -h. 
volume. 
LOTHROP’S SELECT 8.8. LIBRARIES. 
Fe. % 50 lar; —_ ee ees $25.00. 
No: 21.720 tena vols, Wlustrated, 810.00. 
"s ree 20 vols., $7.50. 

The'Xew Pansy P: Library, 20 vols., $4.00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


“cloth mes 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be held on 
Monday, May 2, at 7.30 P. M., at the house 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon 
Street. Mrs. Mary A, Livermore, Mrs. 
Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, and others, will be 
present and address the meeting. Mem- 
bers of the league should bring with them 
the postal-card giving notice of the meet- 
ing. 





TO BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS. 


The Boston assessors will begin next 
Monday to call at residences, and there take 
the names of women who desire to vote for 
School Committee. Blank forms have been 
sent to every woman voter, and should be 
promptly filled and in readiness for the as- 
sessor when he calls. ‘These forms can be 
had by application to the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL office. By handing one to the assess- 
or, when he calls, the trouble of personal 
application at the City Hall will be avoided. 


aft 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Festival will take place this year in anni- 
versary week, ut the Hotel Vendome, on 
Monday evening, May 23, between 5 to 10 
P. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will pre- 
side; Mrs. Mary A, Livermore will make 
an address of welcome; Mrs, Lucy Stone 
will speak of the condition of women in 
the South. Supper wili be served at 
6.30 P. M., after which brief speeches will 
be made by invited guests from other 
States and active friends of the cause in 
New England. Among those who have 
been invited are U. 8S. Senators Hoar and 
Blair, Gov. Ames, Hon. John D. Long, 
Rev. Jenkin Jones, of Chicago; Rev. Rob- 
ert Collyer, of New York; Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, of lowa; Mrs. H. M. Gougar, of 
Indiana; and Rev. Eliza Wilkes, of Dako- 
ta. Tickets and seats at tables are limited 
to 200. The occasion will be one of great 
interest. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING, 


The annual convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Ohio will be held 
at Music Hall, Cleveland, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, May 24, 25, and 26. 
Three sessions daily. The evenings will 
be devoted to addresses by eminent speak- 
ers. Miss Susan B. Anthony will be pres- 
ent during the convention. 

The proposition to amend the constitu- 
tion of the O. W. 8S. A. will be considered. 

We send kind greetings to all suffragists 
of Ohio, and ask their presence and co- 
operation. Entertainment will be fur- 
ni:hed delegates and visitors. Those ex- 
pecting to attend, will please send their ad- 
dress to Mrs. M. J. Preston, 815 Fairmount 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For information regarding reduced rail- 
road rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT, Pres. 

Mrs. Darivs CADWELL, Ch. Ex. Com. 

Mrs. CORNELIA C. SWEZEY, Cor. Sec. 

Mrs. Mary SPARGO FRASER, Rec. Sec. 
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JESUS CHRIST WOMAN’S EMANCIPATOR. 





We complete, this week, the last new 
leafiet, entitled: ‘Jesus Christ, the Eman- 
cipator of Women.” Itis written by Rev. 
C. C. Harrah, who for nine years has been 
pastor of the orthodox Congregational 
ehurch in Galva, Ill. Mr. Harrah has 
been for many years an earnest woman 
suftragist, and has always been ready to 
‘‘lend a hand.” 

His leaflet was originally prepared and 
given as a lecture. Mr. Harrah has now 
condensed it, and offers it ‘‘for the good 
of the cause.” It isa remarkable leaflet, 
claiming the Founder of Christianity as 
the Emancipator of women. It is espe- 
cially commended to church people who 
have held aloof from the movement for 
equal rights for women in the belief that 
it was an anti-Christian movement. We 
hail it as an indication of the turning of 
the tide. In pro-slavery times, the Bible 
was always quoted in favor of slavery 
until the public sentiment condemned the 
system. Then the Bible was found to be 
against slavery. 

The Bible has often been quoted in favor 
of the subjection of women. Now the 








tide is turning on this question. Rev. J, 
W. Bashford and Rev. D. P. Livermore, 
and now Rev. C. C. Harrah, claim that 
God loves his daughters as well as his 
sons. These are indications of the change 
in public sentiment, which show the gain 
and the near approach to the victory. 

We shall print a large edition. There 
should be a large demand forit. L. 8. 


+> 


A WORD FROM KANSAS. 


In our issue of the 16th, it is said: “The 
Republicans of Kansas gave woman suf- 
frage, in order to enforce thé prohibition 
amendment.” Many men who do not care 
for that amendment voted for the bill 
giving women suffrage, and they did it as 
a simple act of justice. The fact that 
women have the same interest that men 
have in the welfare of cities and towns; 
that they pay taxes as men do, and suffer 
all consequences of the good or bad gov- 
ernment of cities and towns, was reason 
enough for Kansas men to secure the 
municipal vote to women. 

Undoubtedly, the enforcement of the 
prohibitory amendment will be promoted 
by woman suffrage. The late vote, in 
nearly every case, shows this. But that is 
only incidental to the passage of the suf- 
frage bill, and was by no means the cause 
of it. L. 8. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN MAYOR. 


Argonia is a pretty little city of the third 
class; population 500; incorporated two 
years ago; situated in Sumner County, in 
the southern part of the State of Kansas. 
It has attracted the attention of suffragists 
by electing, this spring, a lady to the 
mayoralty. This is the first time a woman 
has held that office in Kansas, and we are 
glad that the ‘‘innovation” is made in the 
person of one who will fill that office with 
credit to herself and sex, and satisfaction 
to her townspeople. 

Mrs. Susanna Madora Salter, mayor of 
Argonia, was born in Lamira, Belmont 
Co., Ohio. She emigrated with her par- 
ents to Kansas, and entered she Kansas 
State Agricultural College as a second- 
year student at the age of seyenteen; re- 
mained nearly three years, and was com- 
pelled, by failing health, to leave two 
months before graduation. At twenty 
she married L. A. Salter, a graduate of 
the same college, and they soon removed 
to Argonia, where Mr. Salter is practicing 
law. Four children have been born to 
them, and Mrs. Salter, with all her other 
accomplishments, is a model mother, wife, 
and practical housekeeper. Her father 
was the first mayor of Argonia. Mrs. 
Salter was elected by a two-thirds major- 
ity—only one woman voting against her. 
At the age of twenty-seven this educated, 
womanly woman is performing, in person, 
the duties of mayor. She does not fear 
them in the least, and is determined, by 
the help of God, so to conduct her office as 
to make it serve the best interests of the 
city. She is an officer in the Argonia 
W.c. T. U., much interested in the en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law, and in 
the study of the best means of suppressing 
and eradicating the vices that beset our 
cities. LAURA M. JOnNS. 

Salina, Kan., April 28, 1887. 
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ONE STEP AT A TIME. 


The complete success of Municipal wo- 
man suffrage in Kansas has vindicated 
both the principle and the method for 
which the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has for many years been con- 
tending. 

The principle is ‘equal political rights 
for women ;” the method is ‘‘one step at a 
time.” 

It is idle to expect to get full woman 
suffrage all at once by constitutional 
amendments, State or national. The pub- 
lic mind must first be convinced and con- 
verted by seeing women take part success- 
fully in elections. This can only be done 
by securing statutory legislation. The 
members of a Legislature, being numeri- 
cally few. and exceptionally intelligent, 
can be so far reached by argument and 
appeal as to provide for a practical test, 
and that test is Municipal woman suffrage. 
Even this measure has hitherto proved too 
great an innovation for our conservative 
lawmakers. School suffrage has had to 
come first. As a recognition of the prin- 
ciple, that has proved invaluable. It has 
been an entering-wedge, a stepping-stone ; 
but, as a practical measure, it is insufficient 
and unsatisfactory, inconsistent and ex- 
ceptional. Like suffrage on the license 
question, it is a disjointed fragment of a 
general system. As such, it must always 
be attended with difficulties which will 
prevent its general exercise, so long as it 
stands alone. 

Not so with the full muricipal suffrage. 
This appeals to personal and political in- 
terests, and calls out a general response. 
Upon this issue parties divide and policies 
differ. Mere school suffrage has proved in- 
adequate to secure a response from male 
yoters, so that it has had to be merged ia 

















general municipal elections, in order to 
enlist attention. Of course, it is equally 
incapable of arousing the women; and 
their failure to register and vote has been 
very foolishly made an objection to ex- 
tending the right still farther. On the 
contrary, their failure to vote for school 
committee alone, shows the need of iIn- 
creasing the inducement by widening the 
privilege. 

Fourteen States have given women 
school suffrage. No harm has been done, 
and some good has resulted. Now comes 
Kansas with full municipal suffrage, and 
at once our most hopeful anticipations are 
realized. A sufficient political motive has 
been supplied, and women have responded. 
There, as in Wyoming, woman suffrage 
shows to the world its beneficent results. 
The next step must be Presidential wo- 
man suffrage by statute. We hope our 
friends in Kansas will demand that, before 
making any effort for a Constitutional 
Amendment. When the women of Kan- 
sas have helped to do for the Nation, at 
the next presidential election, what they 
have already done for the State in the 
municipal election, the demonstration will 
be complete. Then, and not until then, 
will a Constitutional Amendment be in 
order. H. B. B. 





SOROSIS AND SUFFRAGE. 


A certain Mrs. E. A. Smith, in the New 
York World, writes a very unnecessary 
“defence” of Sorosis against the imputa- 
tion of being considered a ** woman’s rights 
club.” Sorosis is a society of New York 
women for the promotion of agreeable and 
useful relations among women of literary, 
artistic, and scientific tastes, and not for 
the promotion of reformatory principles. 
But Mrs. Smith affirms that ‘tno woman 
favoring such woman’s rights views 
would be admitted into the club, if those 
advanced views of hers were known.” 
This is an imputation upon the good sense 
and liberality of Sorosis, which we are 
happy to believe is quite unauthorized. A 
number of its most respected members, 
past and present, have been and are suf- 
fragists. ‘It was started,” Mrs. Smith 
says, ‘by such women as Alice and Phebe 
Cary — those delightful poet sisters,” 
Both of those sisters were pronowiiced 
suffragists, and contributors to the Revo- 
lution, a woman suffrage paper published 
by Miss Anthony. Many of its most 
honored members, including, we believe, 
its present president, hold similar views. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is named by 
this correspondent among those distin- 
guished ladies who, by their occasional 
presence, grace its meetings, is foreign cor- 
responding secretary of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and has 
been its president. When Mrs. Smith as- 
serts that ‘‘about three women in the club 
have become interested in the woman ques- 
tion since they joined it, but do not dare to 
express such views in the club for fear of 
becoming unpopular,” it is hard to decide 
whether these ladies or the club have most 
reason to complain. It is a charge of tim- 
idity, on the one hand, and of tyranny, on 
the other. If it is true, which we do not 
believe, that the guests of Sorosis are ‘‘not 
permitted,” in exclusive drawing-rooms or 
in its meetings, ‘to refer to their peculiar 
views,” the fact would not be creditable 


to these assemblies. Well may Sorosis 
say, ‘Save us from our friends!” 
H. B. B, 


* 
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DEXTEROUS DR. DEXTER. 





The Congregationalist says of the recent 
elections in Kansas: 


‘It has been demonstrated, what most 
people already conceded, that average 
women can vote intelligently and conscien- 
tiously ; that they can comport themselves 
with dignity at the polls, and not allow 
themselves to be outnumbered there by 
the idle and vicious among their own sex.” 


The first impression, on finding such a 
remark in the columns of our old enemy, 
the Congregationalist, might be that Saul 
had been converted and taken his place 
among the prophets. But such is not the 
case. The Congregationalist had gleefully 
copied the misstatements of the liquor 
organs regarding the women’s vote in 
Kansas; whereupon the Rev. Dr. Cordley, 
of Lawrence, Kan., wrote the editor a 
true statement of the facts in the case. 
Dr. Dexter published the letter (mirabile 
dictu [), but accompanied it with an edito- 
rial designed to counteract its influence, as 
far as possible. Accepting Dr. Cordley’s 
statement as correct, Dr. Dexter labors 
with more dexterity than success to prove 
that no inferences favorable to woman 
suffrage can be drawn from it. He says: 

‘*‘Beyond establishing these points (quoted 
above), it is it difficult to see what advan- 
tage has been gained.” 

Dr. Cordley says: 

‘“‘As a consequence (of woman suffrage) 
all parties were more careful in the selec- 
tion of candidates. Another gain was a 
more orderly election.” 

And he adds that a number of cities 
were ‘‘revolutionized’’ in the interests of 
good government. 

Dr. Dexter says: 








“The women voted almost solidly for 
the law and order ticket.” 

And so on, and so on. The text and 
the commentary do not agree. 

Dr. Dexter is unable to deny that the 
women’s vote turned the scale in favor of 
good government in some cases ; he there- 
fore declares that ‘the victory was dearly 
bought, for the prejudice and il] will cre- 
ated can hardly fail to react unfavorably 
in social life.” He is unable to deny that 
the women behaved with perfect propriety 
at the polls; so he adds: 

“But women have a way peculiar to 
themselves, perhaps wholly inconceivable 
to men, of manifesting to each other their 
differences of opinion. They do not coarse- 
ly deal in blows and abusive language, 
but under cover of gentle speech, they can 
stab each other mercilessly, inflicting 
wounds which rankle for years. Any one 
who is familiar with what is technically 
called ‘society’ knows how fierce are its 
rivalries and bitter its jealousies.” 

If women are known as a fact to exhibit 
these unamiable qualities in social life, 
and are only expected as a conjecture to 
be about to exhibit them in political life, 
is there not a stronger argument for ex- 
cluding women from society than for 
excluding them from politics? Again, is 
there not something rather inconsistent in 
the dogmatic minuteness with which Dr. 
Dexter describes certain alleged methods 
of women, while in the same breath de- 
claring these methods to be ‘‘wholly in- 
conceivable to men”? ‘There are spiteful 
women, as there are ill-tempered men; but 
to apply such an adjective to the whole 
sex is, as Wendell Phillips said in a differ- 
ent case, ‘‘not graphic.” 

Dr. Dexter says: 

“Voting is no child’s play. It involves 
an expenditure of time, of strength, of 
money, which we sincerely believe could 


be more wisely used (in the case of women) 
for the blessing of mankind.” 


As for expenditure of time, it may in- 
volve, perhaps, half an hour; of strength, 
as much as is required to drop a letter into 
the post ; but as for money—how much does 
Br. Dexter pay to vote, which he would 
otherwise put into the contribution-box 
‘“*for the blessing of mankind”? In Kansas, 
where there is no poll-tax qualification for 
suffrage, there is no money involved in 
voting; and the small amount of time and 
effort needed to cast a vote for law and 
order cannot be expended to better ad- 
vantage by any good citizen. 

Even with the large vote of Kansas 
women before his eyes, Dr. Dexter stoutly 
asserts : 

‘Voting is a duty which carries with it 
grave responsibilities from which a large 
majority of women in the United States 
shrink, and always will shrink.” 

Evidently, Saul is not among the proph- 
ets. A. 8. B. 
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A GROWTH IN GRACE, 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is seldom able 
to praise Dr. Dexter for his utterances in 
the Congregationalist on the woman ques- 
tion; yet these utterances now show a dis- 
tinct “growth in grace.” Dr. Dexter says 
the Kansas elections have demonstrated 
‘twhat most people already conceded—that 
average women can vote intelligently, con- 
scientiously ; can comport themselves with 
dignity at the polls, and not allow them- 
selves to be outnumbered there by the idle 
and vicious of their own sex.” Two years 
ago, Dr. Dexter wrote a series of ten articles 
against equal rights for women, which he 
afterwards published in a tract, under 
the somewhat misleading title, ‘‘Common- 
Sense as to Woman Suffrage.” At that 
time he was hardly prepared to admit what 
he now says ‘most people already con- 
cede.” 

For instance, as to the probability that 
the good women would be outnumbered at 
the polls by the “‘idle and vicious.” Two 
years ago, Dr. Dexter said: ‘That portion 
of the sex which is in league with the rum- 
seller and the gambler and the dance- 
hall keeper, and their kindred foes to the 
best interests of society, would be sure to 
vote every time; and this would compel 
every good woman to vote, sick or well 
(this, by the way, they certainly did not 
do in Kansas), or our last state would sure- 
ly be worse than our first... . Thus to 
extend the franchise would prove—take 
the country through—the re-enforcement 
of the worst, rather than of the best, ele- 
ments of our politics.” 

Dr. Dexter now says it is generally con- 
ceded that women can ‘comport them- 
selves with dignity at the polls.” Two 
years ago he unhesitatingly predicted that 
woman would “‘unsex herself in the rough 
and tumble of clashing interests at the 
polls.” 

Dr. Dexter now says that woman suf- 
frage, as tried in the Territories, has 
“thrown little light upon the probable ef- 
fect of granting suffrage to women through- 
out the country.” Two years ego he quoted 








ing as to its probable results elsewhere, 

But it is in regard to the power of “‘ayer. 
age women” to vote intelligently that Dr. 
Dexter’s change of opinion is most marked, 
Two years ago he said: 

“One further aspect of the general sub. 
ject invites attention before we are 
a directly to consider whether-it be 

or the public good that woman receive the 
franchise. It respects her innate fitness 
for the same. In examining this, it be 
comes us to remember that the question 
asks consideration in its usual, not its ex. 
ceptional, aspects. ... The intellevtug) 
peculiarities of women scarcely favor ba: 
expectation of the usefulness of her (se) 
enfranchisement. If all end in her casting 
often, or habitually, a wrong vote, society 
must surely be the worse for it. But, as 
compared with man, she has less of that 
calmness of research, that completeness of 
investigation, and that unprejudiced cool. 
ness 0 ecanen which usually underlis 
wise political action. She is apt to jum 
at conclusions. Often she can see li 
beside the red rag of prejudice. While, at 
the same time, that she is illogical, incom. 
pletely supplied with facts, or wholly 
astray from all the cardinal points of 4 
given subject, will be likely to make her 
more, rather than less, assured and persist- 
ent. 


Some one having observed to him that 
half the itelligence of the country is ex, 
cluded from suffrage because of sex, Dr, 
Dexter subtracted from the female popu- 
lation those whom he did not consider in- 
telligent enough to vote, and said: 

“The claim, roughly made, that ‘one-half 
of the intelligence of the nation is now 
arbitrarily excluded from the polls by the 
accident of sex,’ is founded upon misappre- 
hension, probably less than fifteen per 
cent. being by it excluded.” 

That was two yearsago. Now Dr, Dex. 
ter says: ‘‘Most people already concede 
that average women can vote intelligent 
ly.” Decidedly, he is improving. We can 
hardly hope he has yet undergone a thor- 
ough change of heart, but 

“While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
A. 8. B.. 
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MISS SHAW IN MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
APRIL 22, 1887. \ 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The lectures delivered by Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, in Minnesota, gave the most 
profound satisfaction. She was enthusi- 
astically received, and has done noble 
work, which was fully appreciated. 

At a recent meeting of the officers of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association it 
was voted to secure her serviees for the 
coming fall, if possible. 

ELLA M. S. MARBLE, 
Chair. Lecture Com. 
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AMESBURY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The forty-fourth Woman Suffrage League 
of the State, and the ninth of Essex Coun- 
ty, was organized in the parlor of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Amesbury, on Friday, 
April 22, at 3 P. M. 

Since the Bazaar, we have more than 
doubled the organizations of Essex County. 
In the Bazaar of 1887, Essex County 
should do twice as much as it did in 1886. 
I think every league represented in 1886 
can double its donors and donations, and 
the new ones can do as much as the old. 
To the friends of suffrage everywhere in 
Massachusetts where no league has yet 
been formed, we say: “The summer is 
coming; invite your friends to your par- 
lors early, and we will help you organize. 
It takes the friends who are acquainted with 
each other very little time to do this. It 
takes me, a stranger to your town or city, 
many days to call upon the people, talk 
with them, and organize.” 

Amesbury has our poet, John G. Whit- 
tier. Why should not the principle of 
equality advocated by the suffragists there 
have universal respect from the townspec- 
ple? We organized with twenty-five ladies 
and gentlemen as charter members. Mrs: 
Lucy M. Titus is president; Mrs. H. G- 
Hudson is chairman executive committee; 
Miss Gunnison is secretary. Among the 
efficient board of officers are the names of 
John G. Whittier and Mrs. Harriet Pres 
eott Spofford. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hudson took 
warm interest in the work. But for the 
we could not have had the success which ! 
can now report. Rev. and Mrs. Titus 
very cordially invited me to their home 
remain longer, but I took the train at five 
o'clock for another field. Yet I wa 
obliged to give up any further organiz- 
tion until another week. 

The Congregational and Universalist 
ministers were present. Some of the Ame* 
bury W. C. T. U. women were at tow? 
meeting last election and helped to catty 
* nolicense.”” They want to vote on the 
matter, and are disappointed at the defeat 
of the bill. Grest praise is given Senate 
Morse for his advocacy of this measule- 
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VOTES OR VEILS? 


Every terrible prediction which men now 
utter of the bad effect on women of vot- 
ing, would be to-day made in all Moham- 
medan countries if it was proposed to let 
women walk unveiled in the streets. It 
would be argued that it was the nature of 
woman to stay at home; that all modesty 
would disappéar if her face was seen in 
public ; that she would become loud- 
yoiced, rude, vulgar, if she talked famil- 
jarly with the men in public assemblies, 
and sat by the side of strangers with un- 
covered face. It would be said that her in- 
direct, unseen influence on society through 
her husband and sons was far greater and 
better than any she could exert directly. 
How many Mohammedan predictions 
would be made of the awful consequences 
to woman of leaving off her thick veil! And 

I do not suppose that our ladies, who 
are seen every where in public, are any less 
feminine, refined, and pure than the women 
of Egyptian and Turkish harems.—Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


—* eo 


MICHIGAN WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


LisBpon, MIOH., APRIL 18, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

There is a little township up here, in the 
northern part of Kent County, Michigat, 
which is properly named Sparta, and the 
east half of the village of Lisbon is includ- 
edtherein. ‘The residence of your corre- 
spondent being within said east half of the 
village, she feels it a duty incumbent upon 
her to bring the brave residents of Sparta 
to the notice of your readers. 

On Monday, April 4, some fifty Spartan 
women were at the Town Hall, working 
for the prohibitory amendment. They fur- 
nished free lunch and hot coffee to hun- 
dreds of hungry men, without regard to 
politics, religion, or color; and no more 
bountiful tables were ever spread on a like 
occasion. The hall was beautifully dec- 
orated with evergreens and flowers, in the 
form of significant mottoes; and on the 
west wall, directly in front of each man as 
he walked up to vote, were these words: 
“Vote for happy homes.” 

Women of all ages, from young girls 
wearing the blue ribbon, to old ladies 
whose hair rivalled the ribbon they wore 
for whiteness, worked from early morning 
until the closing of the polls, begging the 
enfranchised sex to vote for the safety of 
their homes and loved ones, and the result 
was for prohibition, **yes,”’ 394; ‘*no,” 158 ; 
—a majority of 236 for the amendment, 
The entire prohibition ticket was elected in 
the township; not a single office but is 
filled by a temperance man. What a school 
it was for all! For the first time in their 
lives, some of those aged women saw in 
what manner our rulers cast the ballots 
that make our laws and elect the men who 
enforce them. 

Not the least humiliating thing was for 
taxpaying women to stand or sit, silently 
listening, while men (many of whom 
would not have a cent of tax to pay) voted 
away their money for this or that purpose, 
while they could have no voice in the mat- 
ter. But it was not without a blessed hope 
that they heard noble men talking earnest- 
ly in their behalf, saying that it made them 
ashamed to see intelligent women begging 
ignorant, besotted men to do for them 
what they should have the privilege of do- 
ing for themselves, namely, to walk up 





- and deposit their “‘prohibition yes” in the 


dallot-box. 

One old gentleman said he had been to 
“town meeting” for forty years, but had 
never seen so pleasing a sight nor a more 
orderly company than he saw that day. 
He hoped, for the remainder of his life, he 
thould always see the ladies at the town 
Meetings, and that they would soon have 
their just equality with male voters. ‘There 
Were scores of others, old and young, who 
expressed like sentiments. 

Surely, the bravery of our women was a 

to their sex. The weather was very 
inclement, a fearful storm of wind and 
mow raging all day, yet many braved the 
of several miles over exceedingly bad 
Toads, reaching the hall early in the day. 

Oung girls stood out in the storm a great 
Portion of the day, to offer tickets to each 
new comer. 

All over the State of Michigan the noble 

worked for the good of their homes 

and dear ones, that day. Townships by 
were gained. Would to God 

We could say as much of the whole State! 
ot we cannot, since the whole State has 
be governed by three or four densely 
Populated localities, where the vilest char- 
‘eters herd together and conspire to de- 


.municipal suffrage 


feat every measure of morality and jus- 
tice. As if to add insult to injury, our 
House of Representatives has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded them 
when our municipal suffrage bill was 
brought up for discussion, to fling every 
insulting epithet they dared use into the 
faces of the mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters of Michigan. But we have one 
consoling thought: they have really given 
some notice to the women petitioners, 
while they have entirely ignored the thou- 
sands of men who signed the numerous 
petitions for equal suffrage, and whose 
names far outnumbered the women, unless 
they have counted them, also, with equal 
justice, among the “‘lion-like” Captain 
Manly’s “‘lion-like old maids.” 

Thank heaven for thirty-two just men in 
that House, who had the manhood to stand 
up for woman suffrage! 

ANNA B. ELMSLIE. 
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SUFFRAGE RESOLUTIONS IN MICHIGAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Municipal woman suffrage will come up 
in our State Senate in a few days. It may 
carry, and go back to the House for fur- 
ther action. The following resolutions 
will help, and their publication is needed. 
They were passed unanimously, last 
month, without a dissenting voice in a 
large audience, by the annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Association of Spirit- 
ualists, at Grand Rapids, and represent the 
views of over 50,000 citizens of the State: 

Resolved, That to withhold from woman her 

ht to equal suffrage and still hold her amena- 
ble to laws which she had no part in making; to 
tax her for the support of a man-made govern- 
ment, which even dares to take the child from 
the mother if the father and husband so wills, 
and to nse men to sell liquor, the use of 
which leads untold thousands to drunkenness, 
and to its brutish desecration of the sanctity of 
home, and its ¢ruéi abtise and coarse insult of 
wives and daughters and sisters, is flagrantly 
unjust and shamefully wrong—a plain violation 
of the great principles of freedom and equality, 
which not only lie at the foundations of our pro- 
fessedly free government, but at the basis of all 
morals and of all pure and undefiled religion. 

Resolved, That all statutes which deprive 
woman of her equal rights as a citizen should be 
swept away as relics of barbarism and as arbi- 
trary assumptions of power by man over woman, 
which are ibuniote to both, and which the men 
of this age, and of our land, should be ashamed 
to maintain, and that in the just recognition of 
such equality of rights lies our hope for greater 
moral power in public affairs to be exercised for 
the protection of the home and for the growth of 
temperance and purity. . 

Resolved, That we earnestly hope that our 
State Legislature will speedily and by a decided 
majority pass the act now before them, giving 
te woman, and not lag too 
far behind Kansas, and even behind old Eng- 
land, where women have voted on municipal 
afiairs for years in large numbers and with good 
results. 

GILEs B. STEBBINS. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 26, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Annual Convention of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Association took 
place last week, as announced, with the 
April skies smiling upon the effort, and 
large audiences assembling each evening. 

The universal testimony of those fortu- 
nate enough to be present was that the 
speeches delivered at the Convention were 
of remarkable power and interest. Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker was fervent and 
eloquent; Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage was 
scholarly and able; Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell gave a most beautiful address, as 
well as a report of Albany work; Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore was witty and enter- 
taining; Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers 
thrilled the audience with her pathetic 
repetition of Old Sojourner Truth’s appeal ; 
Mrs. Clara Neymann’s plea was graceful 
and cultured, as usual; the Rabbi Gustav 
Gottheil delivered an address arguing the 
equality of women from the Bible, which 
was not only a learned and interesting 
argument, but, coming from one of his 
faith, was a wonderful sign of the times; 
Rev. Amanda Deyo gave us the benedic- 
tion of an earnest prayer and a capital 
little speech. 

All this sounds, perhaps, like an exag- 
geration of compliment, but every word of 
it is well deserved. And still the story is 
not told of short speeches, recitations, 
etc., which made the session still more 
brilliant. Having had the honor to pre- 
side during all the sessions, my heart 
swelled with pride at the ability of my co- 
workers. 

We had just a glimpse of Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, on her way from Rhode Island. 
She was in the audience at an afternoon 
session, already crowded with speakers, 
and I could only call on her for a few 
words of good cheer, which she gave earn- 
estly and to the interest of all who heard. 

You have probably seen in the papers 
exaggerated and even absurd accounts of 
some confusion at the morning sessions, 
which were for business alone, and, of 
course, only open to members of the Asso- 
ciation. Delegates from several societies 
of women, not in any way co-operating 
with us in our work—some of them from 
the ‘ Socialistic Frauen-bund” — wished 
to be admitted without even joining the 
Association. It was difficult to make 





constitution and purposes of the Associa- 
tion were. It is only just to their leader 
to say that after the matter had been ex- 
plained they retired. 
It is one of the most gratifying signs of 
the times that associations of women are 
being constantly formed in every class of 
society, and in all parts of our great city, 
as well as throughout the country gener- 
ally. Almost all of these organizations 
make some demand for suffrage, even if 
that is not their primary object. It is not 
to be expected that all these various associ- 
ations, representing many women, ‘‘many 
minds,” will co-operate under one set of 
leaders any more than all parties of men 
will do so. But the existence of such or- 
ganized bodies of women will surely help 
to bring about the success of the cause. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
sialic 


IN MEMORIAM. 


LEvI Goopricu died of apoplexy, April 
2, 1887, at San Diego, Cal., regretted by 
his many friends. Until a year or two 
ago, his health was excellent. The strain 
of steady application to business finally 
told upon him, however, and he was ob- 
liged to retire and seek recreation. About 
a week before his death he left San José 
for San Diego, accompanied by his wife, 
Mrs. Knox Goodrich. His sudden decease 
was a surprise to his friends. 

Levi Goodrich was born in New York 
City in 1822. He acquired the trade of a 
carpenter and builder in Massachusetts, 
but subsequently went to New York and 
entered upon the study of architecture, 
which had been his father’s profession. In 
1849 he went to California, where he set- 
tled in San José. Most of the public build- 
ings of that city were designed by him. 

The funeral took place April 6. A large 
concourse of relatives and friends were 
present, to testify to the ésteem in which 
the deceased was held by the people of 
San José, among whom he had lived for so 
many years. The remains were followed 
to Oak Hill Cemetery by nearly all the 
older and more prominent business men of 
the city. An eloquent funeral address was 
delivered by Rev. W. W. McKaig. 

Mrs. Knox Goodrich will have the sym- 
pathy of many friends in her bereavement. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


When women vote, good women will be 
just what they are now, only more power- 
ful. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 24 and 25, at the Meion- 
aon. 

Editors who make use of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Column,” issued by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, are requested to mail 
a copy of their paper each week to the 
office of the Association, 5 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. G. Whittier and Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spoftord are among the officers of a Woman 
Suffrage League just organized by Miss 
Cora Scott Pond at Amesbury, Mass. See 
particularly elsewhere. A League was 
formed in Charlestown last Thursday 
evening. Particulars next week. 


A few years ago it was thought improper 
for a woman to be a foreign missionary 
unless she were a missionary’s wife. Now 
there are 2,400 unmarried women in the 
mission field, besides, probably, an equal 
number of married ones. 

Acommittee of nineteen women arranged 
the ‘‘Authors’ Readings” in the Boston 
Museum for the benefit of the Longfellow 
Memorial. It took women todo it. Women 
saved the Old South, women completed 
Bunker Hill Monument, and women will 
see that the Longfellow Memorial does not 
fail. 

At the celebration of the thirty-ninth an- 
niversary of Modern Spiritualism, recently 
held in this city, Capt. Richard Holmes, in 
his address of welcome said: 

“The great work before us now is to 
equalize society. In other words, we want 
to put woman on an equal plane with man. 
Let us persistently insist on our govern- 
ment no longer acting the part of execu- 
tioner. Let us, with renewed energy, insist 
upon its acknowledging the just rights of 
woman.” 

Thus one organization after another 
wheels into line on the great question of 
suffrage. Our allies multiply on every 
hand. The Spiritualists are counted by 
hundreds of thousands. 

It is predicted that, if women vote, they 
will turn into men, become ‘‘unsexed,” 
ete. But the chief differences between 
men and women are natural ones; they 
are not the result of disfranchisement. 
We do not find that voting makes a re- 
fined man coarse, or a quiet man noisy, or 
a peaceable man pugnacious. Every man 
comes away from the polls just the same 
sort of man he was when he went there. 
Voting does not wipe out natural differ- 
ences of temperament between man and 
man; why should it wipe out natural dif- 
ferences of temperament between men and 

















all of them understand exactly what the 


For Ladies, Misses, 


THIS WAIST is 
with or without the 


Infants, 
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PATENTED. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., post: 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


& perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
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We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 


ent. 
age prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat factory. 
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The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
held an “experience meeting” the other 
day, at which it came out that twenty of 
the members have had books published 
during the past year, twenty-five are doing 
editorial work, and many more are actively 
engaged as correspondents and reporters. 

Two ladies, Mrs. Harriet R. Wilkinson 
and Mrs. Julia C. Grant, are elected 6n the 
Board of Education of Tarrytown, N. J., 
for the first time in the history of the vil- 
lage. They are said to be very punctual, 
never missing a meeting. The same item 
states that corporal punishment has been 
abolished. 

There are always women—good sailors 
some of them—at the annual canoe “meets” 
at the Thousand Islands, and the canoeists 
of New York are building an extension to 
their club-house this spring, for feminine 
use. ‘he more women become interested 
in these out-door sports, the better it will 
be for their own health and that of the 
next generation. 

The girls of Girton College, England, 
are said to amuse themselves by blowing 
soap-bubbles. This is a more harmless 
recreation than changing sign-boards, tak- 
ing gates off their hinges, or howling 
through the streets like Modoc Indians, 
which is the way some American students 
of the opposite sex take to blow off their 
superfluous steam. 

The other day, a bicycle was seen lean- 
ing against a little stone church in New 
York. A tricycle stood by its side, and 
fifteen more bicycles were stacked on the 
church green. Their owners were attend- 
ing the marriage of a wheelman and wheel- 
woman inside. Presently out came the 
bride and groom, both in fresh club colors, 
and wheeled away on their marriage trip 
for a two-hundred miles ride. 

Ata meeting of D. A. 30, at Springfield, 
last week; a committee of five to watch 
legislative proceedings and consider what 
political action is necessary, was appointed 
by the master workman, of which com- 
mittee Frank K. Foster was chosen chair- 
man, and Hulda B. Loud, secretary, both 
well-known woman suffragists. This is the 
acknowledgment and consideration woman 
is receiving among the Knights of La- 
bor. It is regarded as most significant, for 
the master workman, Sen. Robert How- 
ard, though not an open opponent of 
woman suffrage, is supposed to hold con- 
servative views on that subject. The ap- 
pointment of a woman on that committee 
was made without solicitation from any 
quarter. 

The Boston Record recently said: **A 
great many things about the government 
of cities, such as the metropolitan police, 
which every sensible man admits is a good 
thing, comes from the fact that the cities 
have not proven themselves fit to govern 
themselves. ‘The fact is a sorry one, and 
yet it is none the less true, and must be 
considered just as it is.”” The sorry fact 
exists, because women, who are the most 
orderly and law-abiding portion of the 
community, are shut out from any share in 
the government of cities. Some day, those 
who are in power, and care for the public 
welfare, will see this, and will invite women 
to come and share in the city government. 
To this end municipal suffrage for women 
will be established. 








James Pytx’s PEARLINE is not a soap, but a 
Washing Compound—a great invention for sav- 
ing toil and expense without injury to the tex- 
ture, color, or hands. Pearline is the champion 
of all compounds for washing in hard or soft, 
hot or cold water, and without soap, soda or 
other preparations. In the families of miners, 
machinists, plumbers, painters, printers, farmers, 
and laborers, Pearline isa blessing. It is equally 
efficacious in washing dishes, clothes, or be- 
grimed hands. 


CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received another importation of 











women ? 


SMYRNA 
RUGS. 


We recommend our friends and the 
public not to buy the inferior quality 
of these goods offered, and with SUF- 
FICIENT REASON, at low prices, by 
different houses in this city. 


THE BEST 
IS THE CHEAPEST. 


We sell only «the best quality, and 
our prices will be found as low, on the 
class of Rugs we offer, as at any Store 
in New England. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Go, 


558 and 560 Washington St., 
80 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 


TAPESTRY 


CARPETING, 








The BEST Quality, one hundred 
Patterns to select from, at 


90c. PER YARD. 


A good quality, and something 
that we can recommend as being 
good value for the money, forty 
Patterns to select from, at 


85c. PER YARD. 


A very good Carpet, and reason- 
able at the price asked, at 


75c. PER YARD. 


Other qualities, fifty Patterns to 
choose from, at 


65c. PER YARD 


50c. PER YARD. 


We are, and have been for the 
past twenty-five years, the largest 
handlers of the Celebrated 


Roxbury Tapestry 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


‘John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


Carpets and Upholstery, 

558 and 560 Washington St., 
30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 
GERMA Boilers, Stew Pans, Nap- 
Pots, Coffee i eg Pa 
ome 7 GOOKING cx" 
Match Jars, ete. Fine finished WARE 


goods at a moderate price. Our 
GUY BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 








Pitchers, Pipkins, Milk 





the Famous BELGE GLOVES. 


Spring importation now open. 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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+) For the Woman's Journal. propose tO Dolly in an unfavorable mio- | rather unwisely concluded to’ dtop the | there's not such another in Sunnydale—a would remain in thel homes and Yeave 
“THE WANTON DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. | Ment, may seem strange, but it was subject, for it would have shortetied’ vuri- | long, red fringe, with a little gold tassel at | voting to the men, six hut 
— fault of a gossip, a silent gossip, who or | ous troubles if Richard and Julié had | the end,” Mrs, Allan. registered, and of these between three. 
_ a a which had circulated most extraordinary | known about the talk. But Richard fad | “Mrs. Allan, I ask you to take my word | four hundred voted. | 





High up, 'mid leaves of sycamore, 
Now stirring, now at rest, 

Behold the gold-flaked oriole 
Perched on its hanging nest. 


List to its mellow, cheery notes 
That through the woodlands ring, 
And see it leap from bough to bough, 
With brilliant, flashing wing. 


Sweet, darling songster of the woods, 
Bartered at Fashion's mart! 

Cruel the hand which brings thee down, 
More crue! still the heart 


Of her who feels no keen remorse 
While vanity is ted 

By slaughtered birds—no conscious pang, 
No shrinking, quivering dread. 


By woman worn as ornament, 
What a reproach to see! 

A salient mark of savage life, 
This sign of cruelty. 


True-hearted woman can afford 
Proud Fashion to defy; 
With sweet Compassion’s inward grace 
No outward plume can vie. 
Nantucket, Mass., April 19, 1887. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 








When the birds have hushed their choirs, 
Through the sunset’s rifted fires, 

Like a queenly diadem 
Gleam afar the golden spires 

Of the New Jerusalem. 


Thorny be our path and sterile, 
There is rest from pain and peril 
Where, with many a flashing gem, 
Jasper, chrysolite and beryl, 
Shines the New Jerusalem. 
Not for these my heart beats faster, 
But for her ascended Master ; 
Oh, to touch His garment’s hem 
In the courts of alabaster, 
In the New Jerusalem! 
—-— — -#ee-, 
DAWN. 


—Independent. 








BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 





There is no bird as yet awake, 
The earth is drunk with night, 
The hollow heavens hold in check 

A wave of opal light. 


Unearthly light! The stars are set 
That saw the moon’s decline, 
The sun is not arisen yet, 
And still these heavens shine! 


The light-wave swells from sky to sward, 
The dull mists roll away ; 
Lo! at the east a flaming sword, 
And re-arisen Day! 
a See ae 


THE RIGHT ROAD. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





“*T have lost the road to happiness— 
Does any one know it, pray? 

I was dwelling there when the morn was fair, 
But somehow I wandered away. 


“I saw rare treasures in scenes of pleasures, 
And ran to pursue them, when, lo! 

I had lost the path to happiness— 
And I knew not whither to go. 


“‘T have lost the way to happiness— 
Oh, who will lead me back?’’ 
Turn off from the highway of selfishness 
To the right—up duty’s track! 
Keep straight along, and you can’t go wrong; 
For as sure as you live, I say, 
The fair, lost fields of happiness 
Can only be found that way. —Gvod Cheer. 
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A BED-TIME SONG, 


BY LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE. 











Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown; 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness is closing down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder, so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare; 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking chair. 


See, where the fire-logs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of the Shadowland ; 

The winter rain on the window—hark! 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. 


There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still; 

Blossoms are waving above its brim— 
Those over there on the window-sill. 


Rock slow, more slow, in the dusky light; 
Silently lower the anchor down. 
Dear little passenger, say ‘Giood-night,””— 
We've reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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THE SILENT GOSSIP. 


BY E. MULLER. 


When a young woman stands beside the 
fireplace, taps her foot on the rug, and 
says, coolly: ‘‘I feel very much honored, 
I’m sure, but I don’t think we are suited 
to each other,” the young man who is most 
interested in the conversation can du noth- 
ing better than to depart as soon as con- 
sistent with his dignity. 

So Richard went out and banged the door, 
leaving Dolly in the library. 

Dolly was eighteen, Richard was twenty- 
three, the ages at which a man and a 
woman are most given to tormenting each 
other. 

Dolly thought Richard the handsomest 
and wisest of human beings; Richard 
thought Dolly the loveliest and most lova- 
ble of women; so there is no use describ- 
ing either of them. That Dolly should 
refuse Richard, or that Richard should 





intelligence concerning Richard. 

One fine afternoon, less than a week be- 
fore this painful evening interview, Rich- 
ard walked down Main Street, enjoying the 
mild spring air, thinking of Dolly and ten- 
nis, Dolly and his canoe, Dolly and his 
tandem, and Dolly and his buggy, as had 
been his habit ever since he returned from 
college and found that Dolly had treas- 
ured up all his letters to her brother. 

Main Street was crowded; the evening 
train, the “‘supper train,” from town, had 
just arrived, and Richard, who had come 
down by an earlier train on some business 
with old Mr. Frankland, met the crowd, 
and beamed serenely on every one. Peo- 
ple meet very closely on the narrow side- 
walk of a village street; that was the rea- 
son why the two Poulett girls, apparently 
struck by Richard’s new scarf-pin, stared 
and giggled as they passed. ‘Then Miss 
Lawndes, the dressmaker, peered at him 
with eager eyes; Mrs. Allan, the doctor’s 
wife, stout and slow, came to a full stop 
in front of him ; and as he stepped aside to 
give her room, she turned and looked at 
him again before she passed on. Richard’s 
special friends, the ‘‘boys,” as the young 
lawyers, clerks, and railroad men of his 
own age were called, were nearly all on 
the other side of the street; but Bobby 
Price, just through college, and on his way 
home from the tennis-ground, sauntered 
slowly to meet Richard. Lulie Cameron 
was with him, giggling as usual, and they 
both stopped and talked to Richard for a 
minute ortwo. Then it was tea-time, and 
every one in well-regulated Sunnydale 
went home. 

Within the next three days all Sunny- 
dale was talking about Richard Dale and 
Julie Frankland, of the outrageous flirta- 
tion between them; for Julie was engaged 
to George Lane, who was in Europe ona 
long business trip. The first that Dolly 
Frith heard of it was from her Aunt Julia 
Dorr. 

‘We all know how Julie flirted before 
she got engaged,” said Aunt Julia, after 
announcing the facts in the case. “But I 
never would have believed she could have 
misbehaved so afterwards. George will be 
furious. Of course, he will break it off, 
and I can’t blame him.” 

Dolly kept silent. Richard had been de- 
voted to her since they were children; 
they had quarrelled and made up a dozen 
times, and he had occasionally invited 
other girls to parties and picnics, when he 
thought Dolly had shown signs of under- 
valuing him, but never in their lives had 
there been anything like this. And to 
think how he had kept on calling on her 
three times a week, while he was, no doubt, 
calling upon Julie the other four evenings! 
And then to come down in the early train 
to see her! ‘I'he detestable little flirt!” 
thought Dolly, bending over her work, 
and blushing with shame and anger. But 
though Dolly inwardly raged, she showed 
no signs of disturbance, and serenely met 
Richard when he called, as usual, two days 
after she had learned of his falseness. 

“If it were not that the whole village 
had seen it, I believe | should be deceived 
by him again,” thought Dolly, as she 
looked into the eyes that were dearer to 


her than all others, as they beamed at her’ 


from under Richard’s straight brows. 

When Richard, who had lately made cer- 
tain satisfactory business arrangements, 
and felt that now his life-long devotion de- 
served to be rewarded, made what he con- 
sidered a neat and creditable proposal, his 
wrath at her refusal was not greater than 
Dolly’s at his presumption. 


‘1 didn’t need to lead up to it, as if I had 
only known hera month! She’s been fool- 
ing me all this time!” was Richard’s angry 
comment, as he went down the steps. 

“He thinks, because she’s engaged and 
flirts, he can be engaged and flirt, too!” 
was Dolly’s meditation, mingled with 
tears. “But I would take him!—oh, I 
would be just such a fool! and forgive him 
—if the whole village hadn’t seen it!’ and 
Dolly wept above the new mantel-cover, 
regardless of decorative art. 

Dolly was not one to tell when she had 
refused an offer, so she had no one to sym- 
pathize with her. The friendship between 
her brother Fred and Richard had been 
long and unshaken, and possibly Dolly 
might have begged Fred to call him back 
and try to clear him of the charges against 
him; but Fred was in Texas, not to be 
home for weeks, so Dolly had her trouble 
all to herself, and tried to be amiable. 

Not so did Richard. That young man 
appeared on the next morning’s train with 
a face so forbidding that none of ‘the 
boys” ventured to sit with him. A short 
‘*Morning” was all the greeting he return- 
ed to any one, and he was left to his paper 
and his thoughts. Meaning glances and 
masculine chuckles went on about him. 
All imagined he had learned what an 
amazing amount of work had been accom- 
plished by the silent gossip, and they 





not even heard his name connected with 
Julie’s, and was simply in a furious tem- 
per over his unexpected rejection by the 
girl he loved. 

At least two people in Sunnydale expe- 
rienced nothing but clouds and rain for the 
next three weeks, no matter what the 
weather report said. Then came two let- 
ters. One from George Lane, in Vienna, 
bitterly reproached Julie Frankland for 
her conduct with Richard Dale, and offered 
to release her from her engagement if she 
wished. The other, from Frederick Frith 
to Richard Dale, reproached him for his 
flirting with an engaged girl, and regretted 
that he should have lost the high sense of 
honor which so ennobled his boyhood. 

The young people in Sunnydale have 
tempers. They do not pine in secret, nor 
let a fog of misunderstanding nourish 
poisonous vapors. It is well known that 
thunder-storms clear the air; thus Richard 
and Julie presently developed a social 
thunder-storm which cleared the atmos- 
phere of Sunnydale. 

Julie, with her black eyes flashing and 
cheeks ablaze, wrote the following em- 
phatic telegram to George Lane, in Vien- 
na: “Itis all crazy nonsense. I will in- 
vestigate and explain.” And Grandpa 
Frankland speeded it on its way, wonder- 
ing much at the ways of young people. 

Richard, I grieve to state, swore over 
his friend’s instructive and admonitory 
letter, and then sent this telegram to Fred- 
erick Frith, in Sherman: ‘‘Obliged for ad- 
vice. A pack of lies. Will write to-mor- 
row.” 

That afternoon Richard Dale and Julie 
Frankland were seen together in Richard's 
buggy. 

Just as Miss Lawndes was saying, “Of 
course, it’s all settled now,” the buggy 
stopped before her door, and Richard 
helped Julie to alight. 

‘*Miss Lawndes,” said Richard, as that 
lady hurried to the door, ‘Miss Frankland 
and I are determined to learn how our 
names came to be connected in a manner 
which has caused us the greatest annoy- 
ance. We have made two calls, and, in 
each we have been referred to you.” 

Miss Lawndes looked angry and embar- 
rassed. “I prefer to refer you to some 
one else; all the village saw it,” she said, 
stiffly. 

**T!o whom do you refer us?” asked 
Richard, looking very stern. 

‘*Mrs. Allan saw it just after I did, and 
the Poulett girls just before; you must 
excuse me,”’ and Miss Lawndes retreated 
into the house, for never, since she had 
“fitted on” Richard’s youthful shirt- 
waists, had she seen him look so angry. 

‘*What in the mischief does she mean?” 
exclaimed Richard. 

**Let us go to Mrs. Allan,” said Julie. 

They found Mrs. Allan working at her 
flower-beds. When she realized the pres- 
ence of these two in her path, she raised 
herself ponderously, and looked at them 
over her spectacles. 

“Mrs. Allan,” said Richard, ‘will you 
please tell us what you have ever seen to 
make you think there was any flirtation 
between Miss Frankland and myself?’ 

Mrs. Allan looked around for some sup- 
port, but finding nothing nearer, retreated 
to the doorstep and sat down, while the 
two young people stood in front of her. 

**You want to know, Richard, do you? 
Well, I thought you'd have heard it a dozen 
times in the last three weeks. So there 
isn’t anything in it, is there?” she said, in 
her exasperatingly slow way. 

‘‘Miss Frankland is engaged to a gentle- 
man for whom I have the highest regard, 
and we have never imagined that our 
names could be connected till this morn- 
ing, when we received letters from friends 
at a distance, informing us that we were 
the victims of some unpardonable gossip 
whose name we are now determined to 
find out,” said Richard. 

‘Well, Richard,” said Mrs. Allan, clasp- 
ing her fat hands around her garden trow- 
el, ‘you walked down Main Street on the 
28th of April with a long red fringe off 
Julie’s collar hanging to the top button of 
your coat, und all the village saw it.” 

“Did I?” said Richard, impatiently, 
“Sand what more?” 

‘‘What more! Seems to me most peo- 
ple would think if a man’s coat was that 
near to a girl's collar—no, I don’t mean to 
say you had kissed her, but you could 
have counted her eyelashes, Richard,” 
and Mrs. Allan looked at the two amazed 
young people with a deprecating air. 

“On the 28th I never left my room; I 
had one of my bad sore throats, Dr. Allan 
knows,” exclaimed Julie. 

‘I was at your house, but I only saw 
your grandfather about some deeds,” said 
Richard. 

*“‘And my collarette, my red chenille col- 
lar that George sent ne from Paris !—you 
could not have even been near it.” 

‘“*Everybody knows that collar, Julie; 





for it, that Miss Frankland and I have 
never flirted ; that I did not see her on that 
day, and that Iam utterly ignorant as to 
how a piece of her fringe became attached 
to my coat button,” said Richard, and 
then the two puzzled, angry young people 
drove away, this time to Mr. Frankland’s. 

Bessie Frankland was hanging on the 
gate. 

“Bessie,” said Julie, ‘tell me, did you 
ever take my red collarette out of my 
room? I won’t scold, not one word, but 
Mr. Dale and I must know.” 

Bessie considered a moment. “It was 
ages ago, the day we got the last arbutus. 
I only had it on for a minute.” 

‘*Where did you put it, then?” 

“Back in your Grawer—oh, first I hung 
it on the hat-stand; I guess it was there 
till after supper; buat [ didn’t hart it a 
scrap, and I put it back in your drawer 
when I took up your supper. You were 
sick that day.” 

“There! You caught the fringe on 
your coat when you got your hat and 
cane!” exclaimed Julie, with beaming 
face. “Bessie, get your hat and come 
with us.” ; 

‘Well, I'll swear” —— 

“No, don’t swear, Mr. Dale; you’ve no 
need. It has been the hardest on me,” 
said Julie. 

‘*That’s all you know about it,” growled 
Richard, as he helped Bessie into the 
buggy, and thereupon Julie’s quick wit re- 
vealed to her various things. 

They drove first to Mrs. Allan’s, where 
Bessie related her performance with the 
collarette, and then Julie, looking down 
street, said: ‘There's Dolly Frith tying 
up her honeysuckles. Let’s go there. I 
can’t bear to think she should have be- 
lieved me a flirt, the darling girl!” 

“*T won't,” said Richard. 

“Yes, you will. Bessie, just take the 
reins; Mr. Dale likes to have little girls 
drive,” said Julie. Bessie took the reins, 
and Richard, leaning back in his seat with 
an air of indifference, was driven into the 
pretty garden where Dolly, standing upon 
a ladder, was tying up honeysuckles. 

Richard only raised his hat slightly 
when Dolly turned and viewed this very 
unexpected trio, but Julie exclaimed: 
‘Dolly, dear, I’ve telegraphed George that 
all Sunnydale has gone quite mad except 
us three. Bessie hung my red collar on 
the hat-stand, Mr. Dale caught his coat in 
it that day he came to see grandpa, when 
I was up stairs, sick, and everybody in 
town saw him with a piece of my fringe 
hanging to his coat, and, behold! all the 
world accused us of flirting. We never 
knew a word of it till this morning, and 
now we are taking Bess around, who is 
proud to confess her performance.” 

Dolly’s face glowed and dimpled as she 
looked at Julie. ‘‘Bessie has a good deal 
to answer for,” she said, trying to appear 
joking, but the deepening blush told Rich- 
ard exactly what she meant, and the 
change in his looks, voice, and manner 
showed so much to Julie that after a few 
more words she exclaimed to her sister: 
‘*Bess, you are crushing me, you roly- 
poly ball! Let’s ge: out, and go to see 
Miss Lawndes. I’m ready to face all the 
world, with my collarette on, too.” 

Richard offered to drive her where she 
wished to go, but she insisted on being 
helped out, and presently was hurrying 
down the path with Bessie, leaving Richard 
standing within a foot of Dolly’s ladder. 

Bessie enjoyed her prominence in the 
affair of the collarette, so the explanation 
spread fast, and Lily Dale, Richard's little 
sister, took pride in showing her doll, 
adorned with the missing bit of fringe, 
which she said she had pulled off of broth- 
er Dick’s coat one evening. 

So the atmosphere of Sunnydale cleared 
delightfully, and almost any man may 
now wear fringe on his coat button. 

George Lane is coming home soon, Julie 
is keeping Miss Lawndes very busy, and 
Richard, in his meditations upon Dolly, 
now combines her with a nebulous arrange- 
ment of white lace and orange blossoms, 
to be worn before long for his benefit.— 
Pittsburg Bulletin. 


THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN WICHITA. 


WICHITA, KAN., APRIL 16, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having received letters asking for a true 
statement, through your columns, of the 
woman’s vote cast in this city at the recent 
municipal election, I would say that the 
Wichita Zagle has misrepresented and 
foully slandered the good and true women 
of Wichita, by stating in a recent issue that 
only one hundred Wichita women voted, 
and that those were the “demi-monde.” 
The truth of the matter is simply this: 
Notwithstanding the utmost endeavors of 
the Eagle to persuade women not to regis- 
ter, by telling them over and over again 
that none but disreputable women would 
go to the polls, and that all good women 








In not a single instance were they up. 
kindly treated by the men, nor was there 
an unpleasant word uttered by any of the 
male voters. On the contrary, as the 
women stepped up by twos or threes, or as 
the case might be, the men kindly steppeq 
to one side, allowing the women to deposi 
their first ballots in peace, and retire. 

It is stated on good authority, and go be. 
lieved, that not more than five or six, if go 
many, of the Zagle’s ‘‘disreputables” voted, 
Why is not the editor of the Zagle equally 
solicitous to have no disreputable men vote? 

I doubt whether Wichita ever held , 
more peaceable or quiet election, 

What a pity the Zagle’s editor is 80 sorely 
afflicted with that dreadful malady, ego- 
tism. Unfortunately for him, neither the 
idea of temperance nor that of woman suf- 
frage originated with himself; therefore 
he can see no good in either, and is fight. 
ing them both continually. But never fear, 
Mr. Editor, the world moves on all the 
same, and the enfranchisement of every 
woman in this glorious republic will and 
must ere long become an accomplished 
fact, notwithstanding that your horizon is 
limited to Wichita. 

We have at present with us, lecturing, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and all who hear her 
are much pleased as well as benefited. 
Would to God we had a host of such noble 
women! Then women’s enlightenment 
would soon follow everywhere, and pois- 
oned arrows, like those of the Zagle, would 
drop harmless to the earth. God grant 
the good work may go on!" 

CAROLINE LE BEAU, M. D. 
oo — 
OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
MARCH 27, 1887, } 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Wednesday, July 30, is the day fixed for 
the second reading of the Parliamentary 
Franchise (extension to women) Bill. The 
bill is endorsed by right. good men and 
true, including Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Robert 
Fowler, Walter B. McLaren, and other 
tried friends, headed by Mr. Woodall, its 
former champion. We have good hopes 
of success, and no doubt the passage of 
the bill will be a great gain to the cause. 
But the title ‘extension to women” is 
rather too unqualified, since but a minor- 
ity of women are included in its _provi- 
sions. The following protest, issued at the 
beginning of the present session of Parlia- 
ment, will explain the short-comings of 
the bill. The protest was signed by Mrs. 
Seatcherd and Mrs, Suntey. Its senti- 
ments are held by some of the earliest and 
most earnest advocates of the woman suf- 
frage question, and were those of Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill, also. The Pall-Mall Gazette 
calls the protest 

A WORD FOR WIVES. 


‘The bill not only excludes wives, but 
also disqualifies qualified wives, by point- 
ing out such women as being under the 
law of ‘coverture,’ which law was entire- 
ly removed, at least with regard to prop- 
erty and contract relating to property, in 
1882, by the Married Women’s Property 
Act. Whether this act was intended to 
confer votes on wives or not, the contin- 
gency has arisen, and is now an acknowl 
edged fact. Qualified wives have, 10 
doubt, voted in every large town in Eng- 
land; and to our certain snow lenge they 
voted at Leeds, Manchester, and Hyde on 
the first of November last year. But sup- 
posing wives were disqualified, how are 
the facts to be got at, who are wives and 
who are not? Shall we revive that excel- 
lent old institution, the Star Chamber? It 
is a bitter disappvintment to all lovers of 
justice to see the good old standard low- 
ered, and this before it was attacked, mere 
ly to satisfy a few members of Parliament 
who look on freedom for women with feat 
and trembling. And, besides all this, it is 
most unwise to erect new barriers, 
rather strengthen old ones, as the ‘covel- 
ture’ clause does. What all thoughtful 
persons want is more freedom, and above 
all to guard against the infringement of 
auy existing rights. Everybody willa 
that wives do not cease to be women, but. 
on the contrary, in many cases develop 
every womanly faculty the more for 
wives. Are we then to discourage an 
stitution which is said to confer honor 0! 
both parties to the contract? We th 
this cannot be the intention of the Legisl# 
ture, and we therefore look forward with 
interest to the course about to be taked 
with regard to the unmanly proviso which 
ruthlessly thrusts aside some of our 
capable women, and ungraciously bars the 
way to their becoming responsible al 
with their fellow-citizens for laws w 
they are bound to obey. Whena 
has accepted the principle of represent 
tive government and has progressed so fa? 
as to see that half-measures are never 8a 
isfactory, as England has done, it is the 
bounden duty of such nation to pursvé 
that principle to its legitimate ends. Wive 
have suffered in the past through the 

vest abuses of power, and have onl! 
Fast attained a legal status as mothers, 
it is not to be expected that women 
have worked and suffered so long for the 
object of acquiring a legal right to their ow? 
dlepoesessed of Fight they theve exjor 

a t 

in many cases openly since 1882, and eve" 
before that time.” 


A new departure to promote the Libers! 
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last summer in London, at the house 
of Mrs. Theodore Fry, Since then, from 
thirty to forty Women's mew vars 

formed in different places. an- 
easuire there are eight, numbering over 
5,000 members. Cambridge, Bradford, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other centres 
of Liberalism have come to the front in 
this way. 

On February 25, a conference and after- 
wards a general meeting, was held in Lon- 
don to organize the Women’s Federation, 
attended by delegates from the country. 
“Just legislation for all” is, in the words 
of the programme, the object of the Asso- 
ciation. The question of woman suffrage 
was not raised, but no doubt it was implied 
in Mr. Stansfeld’s remark that all specific 
questions are best in the hands of the Lib- 
eral party. The two most important fly- 
ing columns of the Liberal host, the Re- 
form Union and the Liberal Federation, 
have both, years ago, acknowledged 
women delegates and adopted woman suf- 
frage as one of their objects. 

The local associations are allowed a free 
hand, and will, no doubt, use it for the 
advance of the special questions affecting 
women. There were fifteen members of 
Parliament and’ several of their wives, 
with other leading men and women, on 
the platform. Although it is a woman’s 
association, men are admitted as members. 

The elections for Poor Law Guardians 
take place next month, and drawing-room 
meetings are being held to arouse an inter- 
est in the subject, and to promote the re- 
turn of women guardians. At a meeting 
in Highgate lately (not far from Coler- 
idge’s last home), three of the London 
lady guardians attended and gave excel- 
lent, practical addresses, from their own 
experiences ou the duties of women as 
guardians of the poor. ‘hey described 
the difficulties they had met with and 
overcome, and the reforms they had ef- 
fected in the face of prejudice and official 
interests. Our host, a justice of the 
peace, and several gentlemen of the lo- 
cality, warmly supported the cause and 
promised their help to the lady candidate 
proposed for the Edmonton Ward to which 
Highgate belongs. A leaflet is circulated 


by the London Society for Promoting the |. 


Return of Women as Poor Law Guardians. 
It gives ‘‘ten reasons for having ladies as 
Poor Law Guardians.” 

At the elections in Edinburgh, which 
have just taken place, seven women were 
re-elected. Amongst these Miss Louisa 
Stevenson was at the head of the polls, 
some 1,400 votes above the next candidate, 
and Mrs. Samuel Brown (Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s friend) was returned for her own 
ward unopposed. 

Here is a paragraph of University gos- 
sip from a ‘‘correspondent.” 


“The new buildings at Somerville Hall, 
Oxford, will be ready for occupation next 
October. ‘The hall was opened in 1879 
with thirteen students; in 1882 accommo- 
dation was provided for twelve additional 
Students; and it has been ge great for 
some little time past to take a furnished 
house in order to meet demands for rooms 
in excess of the resources of the enlarged 
buildings. ‘I'he Council have now erected 
a second and separate building on the 
same site, containing accommodation for 
twenty students, and capable of being 
adapted for thirty in the future. We hear 
of nothing but enlargements and additions 
at the colleges for women at Oxford and 
Cambridge. ‘The new building attached 
to the North Hall of Newnham College is 

ing apace. It is to hold fifty students. 
Those at present in residence look forward 
tO possessing a large room or ‘hall’ where 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred peo- 
ple can dine. ‘The hall will not usually be 
required for this purpose, but on great oc- 
casions the whole college desire to feast 
together, after the manner of the older 
colleges. They are festively disposed, 
these studious damsels, and ‘go for’ their 
amusements with a vigor which is decid- 
pd healthy. And eh, how fearfully 
active and energetic they are! ‘The list of 
their clubs and societies is enough to take 
one’s breath away, and yet they are ever 
devising new ones. There is a Political 
Club, which is said to be largely attended, 

never in want of speakers. Then 

re are two distinct musical societies, 

natural science, moral science, and histor- 

elubs, all of which produce papers of 

ing interest to their members, and 

at “yA rate serve to keep the students’ 

rusting. ‘There are tennis clubs 

fives clubs, and last, not least, a de- 

ng society. Debating is very popular 

at Newnham and the debates are vigorous 
and spirited.” 


The committee of the National Dental 
Hospital have just passed a resolution to 
admit lady medical students to the practice 
of the hospital. R. M. 
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, ACKNOWLEDGING THE COMPLIMENT. 





The lady who received a score of votes 
the office of police judge, returns, 
the Kansan, her acknowledg- 
the compliment. She is all the 
Pleased, in that this support was 
by ghose who are most likely to 


Me 


a3 


: 








be patrons of the office which they endeav- 
ored to secure for her, Thanking” them 
for so signal a mark of their confidence 
and esteem, she assures them that, though 
they have suffered defeat, she will use all 
the influence at her command to have strict 
justice meted out to them, and doubts not 
that every respectable citizen In James- 
town will do the same.— The Kansan. 
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OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 





Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 


Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 


cali iincenrtoneh 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending April 12, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Kate R. Kilbourn, Washington, D. C., 
Generating heat. 

Elizabeth B. Parnell, Sydney, New 
South Wales, ‘l'reating certain descriptions 
of auriferous and argentiferous material. 

Caroline S$. Pusey, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturing hosiery and other gar- 
ments; sock, glove, etc., and uniting fab- 
‘rics by sewing. 

Anna Ralph, Bradford, Pa., Garment 
supporter. 

Maria L. Storer, Cincinnati, O., Manu- 
facture of pottery. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Twenty-nine different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


——__— .@-@-o-——- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The best lady violinists in the United 
States are said to be Miss Duke, daughter 
of Gen. Basil Duke, of Kentucky, and Miss 
Maud Tarleton, of Baltimore. 





Colorado will not allow women to act as 
notaries. Men think out there that it is 
improper to swear before a lady.— Omaha 
Herald. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular monthly meeting in the 
Directors’ Parlor of the N. E. Women’s 
Club, on Friday of last week. The chief 
items of news for the month were enum- 
erated. 

According to a New York correspond- 
ent, women are regarded by publishers as 
among the best judges of manuscript. 
Their opinion as to whether an embryo 
book or magazine article will take with the 
public is pretty sure to be correct. 

The democracy of Kansas are getting 
each side by the ears as to whether they 
will leap forward and embrace woman suf- 
frage and prohibition, or lag behind and 
sulk. Judge John Martin wants to move 
on and hug the delusions.—Junction City 
Union. 


An authorized life of Henry Ward Beech- 
er is to be written by Mrs. Beecher, Mr. 
W. C. Beecher, their son, and Rev. Samuel 
Seoville, their son-in-law; and Messrs. 
C. L. Webster & Co. will print it. Mr. 
Beecher has made a collection of letters, 
papers, and memoranda for an autobiog- 
raphy. 

Miss Van Etten has been lecturing at the 
Madison Square Theatre in favor of enlarg- 
ing the sphere of woman’s work, which, 
she says, is now chiefly that of laborers, 
seamstresses, servants, teachers, and mill 
operatives. She thinks that the light trades 
and the retail business in general occupy 
the time of many men who might resign 
their places to women. 

Two articles on the Pharaohs, contain- 
ing thirty illustrations, will appear in the 
May Century. The special subject is the 
“Oppressor of the Israelites, Rameses the 
Great.” Mr. Edward L. Wilson tells the 
romantic story of the discovery of the 
royal mummies, as he had it from the find- 





er, Brugsch Bey. The second artiéle, by 
Prof. J. A. Paine, is a stady of the charac- 
ters of the oppressor and his daughter, the 
réscuer of Moses, as shown by their many 
monuments. 


HU MOROUSB. 


The water-carts of Lowell are decorated 
with patent medicine advertisements. An 
innocent Irishman from the rural districts 
looked at one the other day, and remarked, 
**Faith, it’s no wonder Lowell is healthy, 
whin they wather the streets with ——’s 
sarsaparilla.” 


A young sprig of the English nobility 
went out to Dakota to learn farming. He 
had great difficulty in mastering the terms 
used in the management of cattle. One 
day he was driving his oxen, when a neigh- 
bor, who was passing, heard him say, 
“Haw, there, haw! Beg pardon, I meant 
gee!” 


‘*Look here,” said a man this morning, 
going into his grocer’s, ‘those eggs you 
sold me New Year’s were bad.” ‘Well, 
that wasn’t my fault.” ‘*Whose was it, 
then?” “Blamed if I know. How should 
I tell what was inside of them? I’m a gro- 
ceryman ; I’m no mind reader ?”’— Washing- 
ton Critic. 


Tommy was presented lately, by his 
older sister, with a neat penwiper for use 
at school, where he has just begun attend- 
ance. He admired it, but remarked, “I 
don’t have inuch use for it, Jennie.” ‘Why 
not, ‘'ommy? You use a pen every day at 
school?” ‘Yes, I know it.” ‘Why don’t 
you need a penwiper, then?” ‘Cause I 
always wipe my pen on the girl’s hair that 
sits in front of me!”—Transcript. 





‘Prisoner,’ said a Nevada judge, ‘*what 
have you to say to this indictment? Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” ‘Before I an- 
swer the question, judge, I’d like to ask 
your honor if this little spectacled dude is 
all the lawyer I’ve got.” ‘That is Mr. Fer- 
guson, sir,” responded the judge, sternly. 
*“T have appointed him to defend you, as 
you seem to have nu counsel.” “Judge,” 
said the prisoner, sighing heavily, ‘‘I’m 
guilty.”—Chicago Tribune. 





























The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health, 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparillg is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Five FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


mae MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of ge Blemishes, 
w such “a Le bee 
Tetter, Psoriasis, baitithenm, blotches, Suffustons, 
Ite » Moth Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, © 
CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or New a 
; Sceald-Head and other Scalp 
cu RES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch. 


RERESTS Zee < Se Et wat Been a 


RESTORES wow Hatt on'bala Places 
UNSURPASSED 1 Wrotesonte "Fare and 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 “i.crP* tha: 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den! 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, dcesion io tte ear. 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 


é as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in re loving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquain who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal). 


For the Relief and Cure of 
qe ohinar Complains, low 
as thay are Rat Eameh Innger tons 


PILLS met > a Box. 


8s The best and most re- 
BROWN & CO gg 


RAIN AND 

WINE OF COCA ere Oe Sone 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea = Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 

m, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, b 
Heo B. Blackwell. ded 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. sie d 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffi for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. — ; — 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
one Rights for Women, by George William 
rtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS © CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, 40c.6 “ 2.20. 400 “ 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 1.50 “ 
“ Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
~ nye with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS fn every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Tare bean cured, Indeed, to strona ia my faith in fepetheney 


that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with 





Do not 














ae F-O-aduress. Di. f. 4. SLOCUM, 1st Foariee BF 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - + [2—4P.M. 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+.++++seesee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........csceceesesseeees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+ccccecsseses 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GRRREEIIIR BiGccccenccescocess eonneneséecbe 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR., LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it succeasfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching Rev patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Magsage Treatments 
“TE Adies’ Abdominal ‘Gur and H 8 

es omina. rt an ose Su rter 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be ebtained 
ot ber See @. ty 8t., a 
ce hours from except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for (Srocler. ad 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTIFUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for coHege 
or for advanced yyy in college. Address the 
Trineipal, ay x» gS yt (Graduate of 

warthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 45 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
oy Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

MILY BLACKWELL M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 

















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


ifteaawes\/, Ny, 


TED 


terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
| of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359. Broadway. New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the . 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 6 Union Square, NewYork 








And of A. BRENTANO, corner Av. 
and Eleventh Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Anna ©, Wait was the first woman 
who voted in Lincoln. 
The Burlingame (Kan.) Independent says 
of the recent municipal election, at which 
women voted : 


‘This was the most quiet and reputable 
election we have ever seen in Burl e. 
It looked as though the post-office had been 
moved to the city building, and everybody, 
men and women, were going there for 
their mail. The polls have been cleaned 
at last. A great revolution has taken 
place, almost without our knowing it.” 


The Sedan Times-Journal says: 


“The Christian women of Sedan turned 
out last Monday, and worked quietly, 
bravely, and in a perfectly ladylike man- 
ner for the candidates of their choice and 
the principles which they believe to be 
right. Does any gentleman pretend to 
say that they thereby lost any of their 
womanly dignity, or that, as ladies, they 
are not just as good, as geritle, and as re- 
fined as they were on the day before the 
election?” 


The Lyons Prohibitionist says: 


“Last Monday there was a conspicuous 
absence of rough or wneceusty language, 
as well as whiskey-perfumed breaths and 
tobacco smoke, which heretofore have been 
general features (in a | eed or less de- 
gree) ofelections. The Legislature should 
have a chromo for this part of a loaf. In 
two years, we believe, they will take the 
next step.” 


An Erie paper says: 


**Many were surprised at the number of 
ladies who exercised their right of muni- 
cipal suffrage at our city election on Mon- 
one: No one expected that more than 
half a dozen ladies would muster up cour- 
age to vote, as none of them seemed will- 
ing to take the lead; but to the surprise 
of everybody, the ladies began to turn out 
about two o’clock, and more than one- 
third of the votes cast were cast by our 
noble women.” 


The Smith Co. Bulletin says: 


“At the city election here the ladies 
turned out well, and not only voted, but 
electioneered for their favorite candidates.” 


The Kansas City Star says: 


‘Judging from the evidences of last 
Tuesday’s election, it is evident that the 
women of Kansas intend to vote. The po- 
litical parties and politicians of the State 
may as well recognize that fact and adjust 
themselves to it. They are sure to en- 
counter woman suffrage at every munici- 
pal election. A right or privilege once 
conferred is difficult to withdraw. Kan- 
sas may err at times, but Kansas never re- 
treats.” 


The Sabetha Herald says: 


‘*Possibly in a State of less progressive 
poe this would not be so, but here in 

ansas we emphatically pronounce the 
participation of women in the municipal 
election a complete and unqualified suc- 
cess. From this time forth let us hear no 
more that women care nothing for the right 
of suffrage, and would not exercise it if 
they had the opportunity. When, in our 
first municipal election under the new law, 
only twenty-eight more votes were polled 
by the men than by the women, we are 
quite ready to see that chestnut of anti- 
quated odor buried and forever forgotten.” 


GREELEY. 


The women were out in force, and they 
acquitted themselves nobly. It was amaz- 
ing how particular they were about how 
and for whom they voted. The very best 
of order prevailed. The ladies would not 
be electioneered or made to change. They 
showed in every move that they wanted to 
do just right. If we are to take this as a 
sample of elections where the women vote, 
we lords of creation are safe in giving them 
the right to vote at any and every election 
—the old political kicker and demagogue 
to the contrary notwithstanding.—Greeley 
News. 

BURDEN. 


The city election passed off quietly and 
pleasantly. ‘here was seemingly the best 
of feeling. The ladies took a very inter- 
esting part in the matter and did good 
work, proving themselves equal to the 
emergency in every case. Among those 
who took the most active part in the can- 
vass were Mrs. P. T. Walton, Mrs. S. 
H. Tolles, Mrs. L. 8. Millard, Mrs. Dr. 
McClung, Mrs. J. G. Crawford, and Mrs. 
A.J. Mercer. The ladies did nobly, both 
in work and — there being ninety- 
eight out of one hundred and fourteen 
who voted.—Burden Enterprise. 


In this city the successful candidates 
have published a card of thanks ‘‘To the 
ladies and gentlemen of Burden” who 
voted for them. ‘They promise to do their 
best for good government. 


CONCORDIA. 


Everything was very quiet and orderly, 
the change in the election law and the 
presence of women no doubt being the 
cause.—Concordia Critic. 

About 400 women voted. 

STERLING. 


The ladies held a caucus at the residence 
of Rev. R. B. Guild, as none of the tickets 
in the field exactly suited them. They 
made up a ticket composed of the best 
men on the three tickets already in the 
field. After ‘pertostion it, they adjourned 
to the Friends’ meeting-house, and from 
there went to the polls. Their ticket was 
elected, and the leading paper of the place 
says: ‘This election establishes the fact 
that we have a new factor in politics that 
will determine ev election in which 
there is a moral or religious issue.” 


GARDEN CITY. 
The rum power made a straight fight, 


“™) 


time to the work. The entire 


fluential ladies of the town giving their 
ticket was elected. 
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MAKE THE KANSAS FACTS KNOWN. 


Quincy, Mass., APRIL 23, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The editorial of the Boston Daily Journal, 
entitled ‘‘An Experiment on Suffrage,” was 
triumphantly sent my husband last week, 
to prove “my side of the question,” as the 
sender puts it. This week it turns up 
again in our town paper—The Patriot— 
published by “request.” 

In one of you~ editorials of this week 
you state that “tne newspaper comments 
on the Kansas municipal elections are sin- 
gularly superficial and misleading.” An- 
other writer in the same number speaks of 
many men reading their papers “‘as they 
do their Bibles, with equal reverence and 
greater attention.” Well, then, what is 
the general public impression going to be 
about those Kansas elections? 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL issues of this 
week and last week have correct accounts of 
these elections, written by those who were 
on the field, and they also have some ex- 
ceedingly inspiring and interesting com- 
ments on the same. Can we not have a sheet 
of the most telling of these accounts and 
comments printed and sent to any editor— 
especially of town papers—who will fold 
them inside his paper at the distribution of 
some regular edition of it? Of course, the 
sheets could be distributed in any other 
practicable ways as well. Mr. Henry 
Faxon, of our town, makes great use of 
these printed sheets as a method of influ- 
ence for prohibition, and believes in it 
immensely. Perhaps you have some such 
scheme already in hand. 

Whether believing in woman suffrage or 
not, solely for the vindication of the 
strength of womanliness, every woman 
should feel a pride in having it shown that 
we did not disgrace our sex in this, our 
first political opportunity. 

‘Will politics demoralize woman, or will 
woman elevate politics?” If facts have 
proved in this Kansas test that there has 
not been *‘more of deterioration of woman- 
liness than elevation of politics,’ then I, 
for my part, should feel agreeably and 
strongly fortified in discussion on that sub- 
ject by having in my possession, to be 
brought out and freely distributed on all 
desirable occasions, a correct statement of 
the facts of the Kansas elections. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. E. C. WILSON. 


[Communications from Kansas, telling 
the truth about the women’s vote, have been 
printed in the ‘*Woman’s Column,” which 
is mailed every week from this office to 
nearly nine hundred papers, scattered all 
over the country. Editors who desire to 
give the facts will thus have an opportu- 
nity to do so. But when an editor is 
strongly opposed to woman suffrage, his 
object is not to furnish his readers with ac- 
curate news, but to furnish them with 
news sv colored as to prejudice them 
against equal rights for women. A good 
many editors have published the false re- 
ports from Kansas who will refuse to pub- 
lish the true ones. But many other edi- 
tors have a sense of fair play that can be 
‘appealed to with success. Therefore, we 
advise every woman to preserve carefully 
the last few numbers of her WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, containing the true accounts 
from Kansas; and if her local paper pub- 
lishes “by request” one of these anony- 
mous slanders, let her furnish the editor 
with a correct statement, and politely ‘‘re- 
quest” him to publish that also. If he 
does it—and he generally will—the two 
articles together will do much more good 
than harm.—Eps. WOMAN’S JOURNAL. ] 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


BY REV. R. CORDLEY, D.D,, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


The last Kansas Legislature granted the 
right of municipal suffrage to women, and 
so the city elections were watched with 
great interest. ‘The great argument in 
favor of the bill was that it would strength- 
en the friends of the prohibitory law, as 
the obstacles to the enforcement of that 
law are mainly in the cities. 

In most places, the women voted in large 
numbers. This was especially true in 
towns where the temperance issue was 
prominent. Contrary to the common pre- 
diction, the women who voted were mostly 
those of highest character and greatest re- 
finement. It was a very common fear that 
the low and vile would vote, while the 
pure and refined would abstain. But the 
reverse of this was true. Many women 
who did not believe in the law, and did not 
desire the privilege, still said, ‘‘Since it is 
the law, it is our duty to vote.” One thing 
was noticeable: The women treated the 
ballot as a matter of conscience. They 
wanted to do some good with their votes. 
As a consequence, all parties were more 
careful in the selection of candidates. 

Another gain was a more orderly elec- 








but the ladies worked hard, the most in- 


tion. Even where the excitement was most 





intense, there was no violence. In no sin- 
gle case was a woman hindered or rudely 
spoken to. The roughest and noisiest 
crowd would part asunder, and stand back 
with the utmost respect, whenever a lady 
came to vote. 

In Lawrence about a thousand women 
registered and voted. We have no saloons, 
and both parties put up good men, and 
were pledged to law and order. The 
women were divided, therefore, and their 
vote probably did not change the general 
result. In towns where the issue was more 
sharp, the women voted almost solidly for 
the law and order ticket—in some cases 
revolutionizing the town. A place on the 
southern border has grown up within three 
years from acountry village toa stirring 
town of 8,000 people. Men of the baser 
sort have gained control of the city gov- 
ernment, and all vile things have been 
tolerated. The women determined to join 
with the better class of men, and purge 
the town. Godly women went round 
among their sisters and urged them to reg- 
ister and vote. ‘They gathered frequently 
to talk and pray over the matter. When 
election day came, they went to the polls 
and voted. Law and order prevailed, and 
the subterranean saloonists, the ‘*brevet” 
druggists, and the soiled doves, departed at 
once, and the city is redeemed. 

The most exciting scenes were at Leaven- 
worth. That city has been for years ruled 
by the saloon element, who defied the senti- 
ment and law of the State. The Legisla- 
ture last winter so amended the law that 
further evasion seemed useless, and the 
saloons of Leavenworth were closed. The 
good women of the city determined to 
elect a council in sympathy with the new 
order of things. Two thousand seven hun- 
dred women registered. ‘hey held meet- 
ings almost daily for prayer and consulta- 
tion. When the polls were opened, 400 
women were standing in line waiting their 
turn te vote. Over 2,000 voted during the 
day. Leavenworth never had a more ex- 
citing election, and seldom a more orderly 
one. The old ticket was re-elected, but the 
majority was reduced from 1,700, two 
years ago, to sixteen now; and this not- 
withstanding a pledge from the old officers 
that the new policy will be maintained. It 
has compacted the moral elements of the 
city, and, even though defeated in the elec- 
tion, a real victory has been achieved. 

The new order has won friends for itself. 
It has not accomplished ull its advocates 
expected, but more than its opponents pre- 
dicted. ‘The ladies do not find political 
success so simple as they thought. They 
find that a political campaign at the polls 
is very different from one in the parlor, and 
very much more perplexing. They have 
borne themselves admirably, however, and 
have shown that a woman can go to the 
polls and vote as modestly as to the store 
and buy.—Congregationalist. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM MISSOURI. 
CuBA, Mo., APRIL 21, 1887. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A convention of the W. C. T. U. was 
held at Cuba, Mo., April 19 and 20, to or- 
ganize an eleventh district union. Mrs. 
Clara Hofiman presided. Among the many 
able papers presented on this occasion was 
one prepared at Mrs. Hoffman’s request by 
Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., but now of Cuba, Mo., on 
“Social Purity,” which met with such an 
enthusiastic reception by a large audience 
of men and women that it was decided by 
the convention to have it sent to the Union 
Signal and published as a leaflet. 

Among the resolutions presented for 
adoption by the district was one on suf- 
frage, also prepared by Mrs. Dunn. It 
read as follows: 


Whereas, Women having learned, through their 
many defeats, that petition in their hands, as 
compared with the.ballot in the hands of men, is 
as @ breath to the blast; and whereas, rum- 
sellers and immoral men hold this power; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we now ask for equal weapons 
in this warfare, which means that full recogni- 
oes of citizenship which the ballot alone can 

This resolution called out some good- 
natured speeches in favor of the measure, 
no one speaking against it. Mrs. Dunn 
read a ‘‘Suffrage Catechism,” by Lucy 
Stone, which created much laughter and 
general merriment. A rising vote was 
then asked for, and the resolution was car- 
ried, only five persons voting against it. 
There were five preachers present, four for 
the measure, and one opposed. This one 
stray sheep finally surrendered. 

The rare spontaneity of this action was 
all the more surprising as the suffrage 
question had never been publicly agitated 
here before, and the different local Unions 
had given their delegates no instructions 
in regard to it. But, the question being 
touched upon the first evening in Mrs. 
Dunn’s paper on social purity, and after- 
wards followed up by Mrs. Hoffman 
and carried then and there through the 
convention, the delegates were ready to 
show their colors on the last day. It 
creates discussion by men upon every 
street-corner to-day, and, what is still more 








: : 

surprising, it is noticed that the greater 
eenenine of men heartily endorse the ac- 

Mrs. Aspley, of Salem, Mo., was elected 
district president, and Mrs. Dunn superin- 
tendent of social purity and suffrage. At 
the request of the delegates from Steelville, 
Mrs. Dunn will read her paper on ‘Social 
Purity,” before a large public meeting 
there on Saturday night, April 23. Great 
enthusiasm prevails.—Superintendent Press 
Department Cuba Union. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN WISCONSIN. 


DopDGE’s CORNERS, WIS., 
APRIL 20, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


Our Legislature adjourned without tak- 
ing a vote in the Senate upon the Me- 
morial to Congress. The last few weeks 
were largely devoted to an investigation of 
expenditures sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture of 1885, and after that matter was 
concluded, other business was ‘rushed 
through,” or, rather, some of it was, and 
some, like the memorial, was left unfinish- 
ed. Money matters were pretty well at- 
tended to. ‘I'ry, try again.” 

I do not know if any one has sent you 
anything in regard to our Wisconsin 
women voting April 5. In addition to what 
I previously sent, women voted as fol- 
lows: 

In Fon du Lac, 1; Oshkosh, 20; Fort 
Howard, 12; New London, 45; Maple 
Creek, 1; Kenosha, 50; Portage, 239; Clin- 
ton, 22; Warsaw, 77; Sturgeon Bay, 100; 
Ripon, 194; Whitewater, 300; Rochester, 3. 

Women also voted in Waupaca, Hudson, 
Barron, and Palmyra, but in what num- 
bers I do not know. They also attempted 
to vote in Grand Rapids, Schofield, Green 
Bay, Racine, Madison, Milwaukee, Sparta, 
Manston, La Crosse, Stoughton, Delavan, 
Evansville, and were refused. A queer 
part of it is that little or no suffrage work 
had been done in Kenosha, Portage, Ripon, 
etc., until the past year, and certainly no 
one could have expected such an earnest 
feeling on the part of so many. Yetit is 
said that ‘women do not want to vote. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 
—_——— —-@#e-— —— — 





A Carpet from Windsor Castle, 


A very interesting window display, and one 
that is Sonne more attention than any other 
on Washinton Street, is that made by Messrs. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., in one of their 
large show windows eueety opposite the Adams 
House. The exuibit consists of an unusually 
large India Carpet, which has quite a history at- 
tached to it. This carpet was made in Delhi, 
India, expressly for Queen Victoria, and was 
used for several years in Windsor Castle. Some 
twenty years ago, while making changes at the 
palace, this was offered for sale, and purchased bv 
a wealthy Bostonian. For family reasors, how. 
ever, he never made any use of his carpet, and 
it has remained in the custody of Messrs. dew | 
& Co. until this day, when, owing to the deat 
of the original purchaser, it was decided to place 
it on sale. This is one of the most interesting 
and curious specimens of India art that has ever 
been shown on this side of the water, and it is 
well worth the notice of every passer-by. It is 
offered at about one-fourth the original cost, as 
it is to be sold to settle the estate. 





Ir the liver and kidneys are sluggish and in- 
active, Hood’s Sarsaparilla will arouse them to 
prompt and regular action. Take it now. 





Lap1es who enjoy the Belge gloves will find a 
ae importation at Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple 
Place. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
May 2, 3.30 P, M., Rev. Brooke Hereford will read 
his lectureon “William the Silent.” 








Sunday Notice, April 24.—Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M., 
fa J osephine E. Davis: “The Evolution of Al- 
truism. 








To Investors.— Eight per cent. money loaned 
upon the best real estate security in a flourishing 

estern city. References given. JULIA A. SABINE, 
P. O. Box 408, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





Author’s Manuscript corrected and type-writ- 
ten by an author. Ten cents a page. Express or 
ostage paid one way. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
eference, WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Address, L. A, 
rT” Room 14, Wood Building, Providence. 





Situation.—A young lady of excellent character 
and ability, having a perfect understanding of book- 
keeping, desires a situation. Best of references. 
Address N., care of Rev. 8S. W. Sample, 26 Tudor 
Street, Chelsea, Mass. 





Boston Dress- Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method ; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co! Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, poy Oe Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural or, © Sinasne of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Va pa sent on ap le 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS 


Flower Mission Training School 


FOR NURSES, 
Having a class, is nowin need of 


pel ree a 


LETTE,S: 
ospital, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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J. & J. DOBSON 


AS THE ONLY 
Carpet Manufacturers, 


Selling direct to the Retail 

not only claim that they can, but 

that they will, sell the same grade 

of goods at lower prices than can 

be found elsewhere in the city, 
All purchasers of carpets would 
do well to call and examine our 


NEW SPRING STOCK 


cunpalliiinendt: 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLY§ 
AND EX. SUPERS. 
A full assortment of 
MATTINGS, LINOLEUMS, 


O1L CLOTHS, RUGS and MATS 
Always on hand. 


J.&J. DOBSON 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


Prisoners of Poverty. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “Prisoners of Poverty” isa 
collection of articles written for the New York Tribune, 
giving her personal experience with working women 
and employers, and the facts that she has gathered with 
regard to trades, wages, and hours of work. Her story 
is horrible. The great, respectable firms of New York 
are steeped in crime; and the vast mass of the 2,000,00 
working women of that city live in appalling misery. 
+ + +» No arraignment of Christian civilization has 
ever been printed more severe than this record of faets 
vouched for by Mrs, Campbell. . . . There cannot 
be a country on the globe, heathen or savage, where the 
condition of women is not better then that of the work- 
ing women in the cities of the United States.—Boston 
Correspondent Worcester Spy. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50c. 











THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK, 


Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author of 
“Philochristus” and “Onesimus.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 
The author of this book asserts that a belief in the 

miracles of Christ is not essential toa belief in Christ; 
and in an introduction “to the reader,” he says: “It is 
to the would-be worshippers and the doubtful worship- 
pers of Christ that the following fetters are addressed 
by one who has for many years found peace and sal- 
vation in the worship of a non-miraculous Christ.” 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN: THE 
POSSIBLE REFORMATION. 


By E.E. HALE. Acheap edition, in paper covers, 30e' 








Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, ROBERTS BRUTHERS, Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Henson, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other itore’ in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, Boston 


LADIES | 


By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington St., 
| eqnete Temple Place, or Storer’s Bleachery, 
673 Washington St., head of Beach St., you can have 
our Hats cleansed or colored and made into the 
test Spring Styles. New patterns received daily. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAZE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD | 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the late 
style in fine Silesia, Every lining tried on at of 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement seat 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIS 
—— dl 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Addres 














Ironed and look A 
a Postal tothe CAMBINDGM LAUNDIEY, 
the which can be done up and in three 
if is , a8 their for 
ne why a Bh 
4&@ Telephone number 7232. - site 
———— 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTO 
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